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Eight books— 
Grades I to VIII 
Simplified— 
Effective 
Art Teaching 
is presented in 
this New, 
Progressive 
Series of 


Art Books— 
CREATIVE ART FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


—original lessons in Cut Paper, Figure Drawing, Animal —a wealth of suggestions for supervisors—a real aid to the 
Drawing, Constructing, Designing, Crayon, Paint Spatter Work, grade teacher in presenting creative art problems to her pupils. 
all types of Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, Stenciling, Land- 

scape Drawing, and other correlated Art Designs. All projects _ In scope, clarity and teaching results this series will prove 
are practicable with the ordinary, simple equipment, crayons, its superiority by comparison with any similar books published. 


paints, and papers, common to every school. Sample book and Teacher’s Manual (State Grade) 


—a Teacher’s Manual explains in detail every step of the work 50c postpaid. Twelve books and one Teacher’s Manual 
for each problem. (State Grade) $3.75. 


Order from _ your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


Scheel Supely Dea! CHICA 5): 811 So. Wabash A 
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WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 
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ISSORS 

ACME SCHOOL SCISSO 

F 

Designed by Helen Strimple The requirements of our fighting we 

-realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into forces for Surgical Instruments Sone 

finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or wate! have been taking most of our 

colors. The completed project is a decorative class- : E 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting production. Ki 

beauty. ni 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


Onky 604 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASS. 
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F 1 HAD KNOWN that some Americans would be usiny 
pockets to hold all the extra money they’re making 
these days I never would have invented them. 


POCKETS ARE GOOD places to keep 
hands warm. 


Pockets are good places to hold 
keys...and loose change for car- 
fare and newspapers. 


But pockets are no place for any 
kind of money except actual expense 


money these days. 

The place—the only place—for 
money above living expenses is in 
War Bonds. 

Bonds buy bullets for soldiers. 

Bonds buy security for your old 
age. 


Bonds buy education for your kids. 

Bonds buy things you'll need later 
—that you can’t buy now. 

Bonds buy peace of mind—know- 
ing that your money is in the fight. 


Reach into the pocket I invented. 
Take out all that extra cash. Invest 
it in interest-bearing War Bonds. 


You’ll make me very happy if 
you do. 


You’ll be happy too. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Harvest Pictures 


ELIZABETH BARTLETT 


Supervisor of Art Education in Boston Public Schools 


Buve skies, brilliant au- 
tumn foliage, golden warm grain- 
fields, pyramids of colorful vege- 
tables, baskets and barrels of red 
apples. It is October, the joyous 
month of seedtime and harvest. 
The out-of-doors entices. The 
whole world is a picture. 

Within the four walls of our 
schoolroom we are pretty well es- 
tablished for the year’s work with 
our portrait gallery of bright- 
eyed children in happy groups be- 
fore us for inspiration. For the 
teacher the room needs no other 
decoration. For those _ pupils 
whose eyes see everything we 
bring such pictures as we have 
accumulated neatly mounted and 
placed in orderly rows above and 
below the blackboards or in 
groups on the bulletin board or 
other available space. Somewhere 
we read that pictures should be 
placed low for little children to 
see and that they should not be 
too choice for them to handle. We 
try to remember that and we have 
also a corner in our room for pic- 
ture books, the very latest and 
best, than which there is nothing 
more delightful in the way of il- 
lustrations. R 

Why, then, should we make a 
special study of one masterpiece 
each month? Let us make a com- 


parison with our own efforts in 
learning to read, our slow mas- 
tery of simple sentences and then 
the more delightful memorizing 
of a gem of literature—a poem 
which has given pleasure to many 
generations of people, a rollick- 
ing thing such as from Tenny- 
son’s “The Brook”’. 


“T come from haunts of coot and 
hern 

I make a sudden sally, 

And sparkle out among the fern 

To bicker down a valley.” 


In my own memory gallery of 
these choice bits there are not half 
enough for wakeful nights. How I 
wish I had been made to learn 
more of them! May it not be just 
as true that this generation of 
children when grown may look 
back on their public school educa- 
tion and say, “I wish I had been 
taught more about the recognized 
masters of art and their works.” 
For we are talking much of visual 
education. Are we showing our 
children the very best pictures? 

The picture shown here was 
chosen for its suggestion of the 
harvest. It is full of interest for 
small children who love to find 
things in a picture. Besides the 
fruit which consists largely of 
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pears there are dishes, a beauti- 
ful basket, napery and a table all 
against a mysterious background 
in which only a chair is plainly 
visible. 

Paul Cezanne, the artist, is a 
so-called “modern” artist. In real- 
ity he belongs to the late nine- 
teenth-century group and stands 
alone as an individualist between 
the impressionist school and the 
early twentieth-century artists. 
Some of his noted paintings are 
landscapes and there are several 
still-life groups which would be 
equally interesting to study. In 
several of them apples are used in 
preference to other fruits. It is re- 
ported that he once remarked that 
he liked to paint apples because 
they stay still. It is probably true 
that he was more fond of painting 
apples than any other artist and 
also probably true that he made 
better pictures of apples than any 
other artist has succeeded in do- 
irg. In various ways he has 
grouped them on different can- 
vases now hung in important art 
galleries from Moscow in Russia 
to many galleries in our United 
States, nearly encircling the 
globe. 

The coloring of this picture is 
rich in rather a dainty way. Near- 
ly all of the spectrum colors are 
there in muted tones. Red is used 
sparingly, verging on red-orange 
and dulled. We find the clearest 
color in the yellow-green and red- 
orange of the fruits. There are a 
few accents of nearly pure yel- 
low-orange on the ginger jar. 
Dull violets and blues are used in 
the background and are found in 
lighter values in the shadows of 
the white tablecloth. 

The table and basket are done 
in dull color and value sequences 
from orange-red through the yel- 
lows to yellow-green. Cezanne 
loved to paint fruit against the 
careless folds of white cloth, thus 
creating a picture full of luminos- 
ity though he uses very little pure 
color. We find, however, enough 
dark sharp accents to give a feel- 
ing of snappiness to the compo- 
sition. 

If any of these pictures are not 
available or if you feel that still- 
life does not interest your partic- 
ular group of youngsters here are 
some other suggestions. 

A contemporary of Cezanne is 
Vincent Van Gogh who kept 
closer to the use of broken color 
of the impressionists in empress- 
ing sunshine. His landscapes are 
aglow with mellow light. One of 
his pictures appropriate to this 
season of the year is of sunflow- 
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ers, some of them in bloom and 
some gone to seed, a bunch of 
them in a vase. This picture was 
reproduced in color about several 
years ago on the cover of one of 
our ten-cent magazines. Those 
who saved that cover are fortu- 
nate. Let’s keep our eyes open for 
more such prizes and build up a 
portfolio of masterpieces in color. 
Several current magazines from 
time to time do print a master- 
piece in color. 

It is fine to have a large picture 
for our special art lesson. That 
not being possible a small picture 
may have a very wide neutral 
mount to separate itself’ from 
surrounding distractions. The 
American Magazine of Art is now 
printing one or more pictures in 
color each month. In the April, 
1938, number of this magazine 
is a half-tone of a young girl 
studying or reading, which may 
interest the fourth graders. The 
artist is Robert Philipps, a con- 
temporary young American art- 
ist. Though this is in half-tone the 
color may be imagined and per- 
haps nearly truthfully visualized 
us to style and technique by study 


of the frontispiece in color by the 
same artist. In this picture the 
table is important, because it 
bears the weight of everything— 
the plate of fruit, vase of flowers, 
cup of tea and the book. Even the 
head of the girl is supported in a 
way by the table as she leans with 
both elbows on the table and head 
resting on right hand. 

“Pitching Hay” by William 
Gropper in this same magazine is 
also good for study. 

Contemporary pictures by local 
artists may sometimes be bor- 
rowed for a day and _ supple- 
mented by prints and picture 
cards showing works by greater 
artists. Today, the day of this 
writing, wandering down Boyl- 
ston street, Boston, I discovered 
a fresh canvas by Robert Wood- 
ward. It represents an apple tree 
ready to be picked, the apples 
bright red, the leaves turning yel- 
low. Beyond and partly behind 
this is the farmhouse and yellow 
fields stretching out to blue hills, 
a most unusual composition, a 
refreshing treatment of an old 
subject. 

Going farther back to the early 
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nineteenth century there are, to 
name only a few, “The Farm” by 
Monticilli, “The Hay Wain” by 
Constable, “The Potato Gather- 
ers” by Bastien Le Page. There 
is also Millet’s “Fhe Gleaners.” 
A more recent picture is of 
two children under a giant sun- 
flower by Hofer, and the “Jona- 
than Apple Tree” by Birren is 
also appropriate to the season. 

Now, may I say a word or two 
in regard to the presentation of 
the picture. Place it in sight 
awhile—a day or a week—before 
talking about it formally. Let the 
children understand that it is a 
quite worthwhile picture to know 
about. Relate it to other similar 
pictures. In last month’s study of 
Don Baltazar it would have been 
a very good idea to show other 
pictures of children by Velasquez 
as there are several very good 
ones. This month in addition to 
other fruit pictures by Cezanne, 
pictures related in idea to the 
seedtime and harvest season will 
be very good. Lastly, let us study 
the picture with the children, 
sounding new depths of enjoy- 
ment for ourselves also. 


The Scandinavians had a god 
Much stronger than the rest; 


He wore iron gloves, a beit of 
strength, 


So stood ’most any test. 


His name was Thor, the thun- 
derer, 


A friend of gods and men. 


His hammer, Smasher, would— 
when hurled— 


Come back to him again. 


Once it was lost, the giant Thrym 
Hid it, and then he said 

He would not give it back unless 
Freya to him was wed. 


THURSDAY 


IVA RIEBEL JUDY 


Thor dressed himself in Freya’s 
dress, - 


On the giant made a call. 
He ate an ox, eight salmon, but 
He fooled Thrym through it all. 


Thrym gave the hammer to his 
love ; 


Then Freya changed to Thor, 
And slew the giants one and all, 
Truly a conqueror. 


The giant Utgard-Loki fooled 
Young Thor by asking him 


To drink a horn dry which was 
filled, 


Up to its very brim. 


Thor drank and drank, but stil! 
’twas full, 


He thought, “How can it be?” 


Then Utgard-Loki laughed and 
said, 


“One end is in the sea.” 


Next he asked Thor to lift a cat, 
It wouldn’t budge a trace; 


The cat was Midgard, he who 
holds 


The earth in its embrace. 


And, though the giant had his fun, 


Thor’s strength gave him his 
fame; 


In honor of this famous god, 
Thursday received its name. 
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Halloween Fun 


An October Party Activity 
ALICE HAWTHORNE 
SILHOUETTE BY KAY ORR WALKER 


Ons of the most popular 
of the world’s festal occasions is 
Halloween. As every child well 
knows, Halloween falls on the last 
night of October. It is the spook- 
jest frolic of the year. So many 
very harmless things can add up 
to make it, under the wise direc- 
tion of recreation leaders, a time 
of great festivity, absolutely de- 
void of the havoc and destruction 
ef property so often credited to 
Halloween. 


Black cats, swooping bats, and 
Impish goblins green, 


Combine with witches riding brooms 
To challenge Halloween. 
—Unknown. 


Room Set-up for Halloween 
Merrymakers 

There is no holiday of the year 
which lends itself so perfectly to 
effective decoration as Halloween. 
In the first place its colors orange 
and black are so dramatic. For a 
background put shocks of corn- 
stalks about the room. The spirit 
of the night can be accentuated 
with a weird frieze of witches on 
broomsticks, black cats, bats and 
owls. In one corner of the school- 
rocm place a caldron on a tripod 
for the fortune telling. The cal- 


dron may be presided over by a 
little girl dressed as an old witch, 
in long black cape and * pointed 
hat. The witch stirs and stirs the 
contents of the caldron. Each lit- 
tle fortune is written on a tiny 
paper, rolled up and tied with yel- 
low and black ribbon. In another 
corner of the room might be a 
flight of little black bats hanging 
by black threads from the ceiling. 


Sample Fortunes 

1. Boy: You will grow up 
brave and splendid because you 
aren’t afraid of things. 

2. Girl: You will be a writer 
because you make up such good 
stories. 

3. Boy: You will be an artist, 
you carve such clever jack-o’- 
lanterns. 

4. Girl: You will be rich. 

5. Boy: You will be famous. 


Halloween Vocabulary 
(An English Activity) 


Certain words belong to Hal- 
loween and out of them may be 
built most interesting stories and 
poems. 

*The pattern for the witch’s hat may be found 


in the article, Who-oo Who-oo Who-oo, AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD, October, 19438. 
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Jack-o’-lantern 

(from a scooped-out pumpkin) 

Witch 

Ghost 

Goblins 

Shock of corn 

Fortune telling 

Mysterious raps 

Masks 

Flying bats 

Shadowy 

Broomsticks 

Black cats 

Sheets 

Fence 

Just before midnight 

Spooky shadows 

Me-o-w 

Ringing doorbells 

“Trick or treat” 
Who—Who—Who 


Peeping in the windows, tapping on 
the doors 
Creeping, crawling chilly things, 
Scurrying over floors. 
—Unknown. 


Halloween Program 


1. Telling well-loved old stories 
followed by original stories. 


2. Choral reading of Little 
Orphant Annie. 

38. Original poems. 

4. Fortune telling. 

5. Guess what game. 

6. Grand Costume Parade 
through halls and basement of 
schoolhouse. 

7. Refreshments. 


Guess What 


(Weird music played throughout 
this game) 

1. Hoot like a screech owl. 

2. Act like a boy chased by a 
spook. 

3. Be a witch on a broomstick. 

4. Ringing doorbells. 

5. Lifting a jack-o’-lantern up 
to window to frighten someone. 

6. Bobbing for apples. 

7. Fly like a bat. 

8. Bea ghost (body bent over). 
Yell every once in a while. 

9. Pretend you are carving a 
jack-o’-lantern out of a pumpkin. 

10. Pretend you are biting an 
apple hanging from a string. 


Parade 


Every child likes to dress up. 
Masks, jack - 0’ - lanterns and 
sheets will make up the greater 
number of the costumes with an 
occasional witch, bat, and black 
cat costume filling in. 


Choice of Refreshments 


1. Doughnuts and sweet cider. 
2. Gingerbread and milk. 
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3. Popcorn and apples. 
4. Apples and nuts. 


5. Cookies or sandwiches (cut 
in shape of cats, bats, owls, and 


witches). 
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AUTUMN FAVOR 


MARGUERITE GODE 


For your autumn party or Thanksgiving table these little nut cups 
will prove attractive and serviceable. 


Fold a sheet of brown paper lengthwise as shown in Illustration L. 


Lay pattern of squirrel (Illustration 2) on folded paper, trace and 
cut away from folded edge. (Illustration 3) Unfold pattern and paste 
nut cup between feet of squirrel. (Illustration 4) Fill cup with 
nuts or candy and use as favors beside each place. Name cards may 
be fastened with string to squirrel’s forepaws if desired. Eyes, etc., 
may be painted or drawn on with white or black crayon. 


Cut on clotted line Paste cup between paws 
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New Kindergarten Blocks 


I OR a long time Roy C. Wol- 
man, Director of Industrial Edu- 
cation in the Des Moines Public 
Schools, has believed that a new 
kind of building blocks better 
suited to the needs of five-year- 
olds might be constructed. Dur- 
ing the past several months he 
has worked with the directors of 
elementary education and com- 
mittees of kindergarten teachers 
to achieve this. The plans of the 
group were tried out in the school 
factory and resulted in a set of 
blocks, more often called “‘boxes”’ 
for every kindergarten room in 
the school system. To begin with 
each school has one unit made up 
of nine blocks and a plank. As 
soon as financially possible an- 
other unit will be added; then an- 
other and another until no more 
are needed. Wheels, arches, posts, 


It takes all the “‘box blocks” to make a long enough train. 


The one plank in the block unit is used 
for the oars of the boat. 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


and planks of different lengths 
may also be added. 

In constructing these blocks 
wood is used which is durable, 
vet light enough to be carried 
about by five-year-olds; the sides 
are of birch plywood, the ends 
and bottoms of white pine. There 
is one long box—4014” x 1114” x 
9”. The plank 40” x 1014” is laid 
in the bottom of this and then all 
the other boxes are fitted one in- 
side the other in the big box. The 
other boxes are as follows: 


One box—3614” xX 1014 ” ” 
Two boxes—10” x 834.” 3 
One box—1014” x 914” 3 


Two boxes—5” 


These are stained with a 
finish. Fitting the boxes together 


is fun for the children. “It’s a 
great big puzzle!” exclaims Bob- 
by. Very soon, though, when it is 
time to put the blocks away the 
youngsters learn to place them in 
the big box perfectly—and quick- 
ly. Fitted together in this way 
they take very little space in the 
schoolroom. 

Using the hand-holes in each 
block the boys and girls can easily 
carry them about the scheolroom 
and out-of-doors. Whether in- 
doors or out, there are no better 
materials than blocks for five- 
vear-olds, The new box blocks are 
very satisfying for young chil- 
dren whose fine muscle co-ordi- 
nation is not well enough devel- 
oped for working with small 
blocks; they are heavy enough to 
contribute to stability and to the 
development of the body muscles. 


Deep in the joy of block building. 


Two of the “box blocks’ and the plank form the bridge for 
“The Billy Goats Gruff.’’ 
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At first the less mature chil- 
dren use the blocks for the sheer 
joy of handling, piling them high, 
knocking them down, stretching 
them in long rows, pulling them 
about in wagons or wheelbarrows 
and sometimes just carrying 
them about from place to place. 
Gradually they begin to use the 
blocks in playing the activities 
that they see going on about them. 
As the piles become more mean- 
ingful they are given names. A 
long row of blocks becomes a 
street over which little cars are 
run to a pile of blocks called a 
garage. Little cars, trains, boats, 
and figures of people and animals 
stimulate building. Some animal 
figures kept a group of boys mak- 
ing fences, barns, chicken houses, 
and other farm buildings for sev- 
eral days. A few orange crates 
and odds and ends of wood to 
use with the blocks tend to enrich 
the possibilities- for imaginative 
play. When a wheel is needed for 
the family car a kindergarten 
ball is called into service. 

It is surprising how the one 
board included in the block unit 
develops initiative, maintains in- 
terest, and brings out creative 
constructive thinking. The five- 


“Tll be the pilot!’ exclaims Joe. 


Orange crates used with the blocks tend to enrich the 
possibilities for imaginative play. 


year-olds use it as a medium for 
walking up and jumping off, as a 
sliding board, a see-saw, a bridge, 
the oars of the boat, the wings 
of the airplane, and the counter 
for the store. Almost every day a 
new use for it is discovered. 

As interest in the world outside 
grows the boys and girls tend in- 
creasingly to use blocks to try out 
the life they see in their environ- 
ment. They build stores, the rail- 
way station, the airport, and the 
fire station. They are satisfied 
with results which to grown-ups 
are very crude and incomplete be- 
cause many essentials (from an 
adult standpoint) are not yet part 
of the children’s concept. Then 
parts are placed together in a 
seemingly strange way, because 
of children’s lack of knowledge— 
to them things look that way. 
Picture books and_ well-timed 
trips provide opportunities to 
make observations which help 
clarify children’s concepts about 
things in their environment. 

So the five-year-olds learn to 
live constructively with other peo- 
ple by experimenting and imitat- 
ing the life about them which 
with the new “box blocks” is gen- 
uinely good fun. 


The “box blocks’’ contribute to the 
development of the larger body 
muscles. 


Using the “hand holes” the children 
can easily carry the “‘box blocks’”’ out 
of doors. 


When a wheel 
family car 
called into service. 


The 40!4” x 1112” x 9” block’’ 
set on wheels becomes a wagon. 


work in the neighborhood store. 


is needed for the 
a kindergarten ball is 


> 


As interest in the world outside grows five-year-olds tend 
increasingly to use blocks to try out the life they see. They 
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Reading Suggestions 


BERTHA G. RAMES 


‘Ts article is one to call us 
to accept as basic to good teach- 
ing, the sympathetic understand- 
ing of the human desires of the 
child. The subject to be consid- 
ered is reading as taught to chil- 
dren from six years to ten years, 
er more, of age. It is assumed that 
the reading material used is ap- 
propriate as to interest and diffi- 
culty. 

Of these sympathetic under- 
standings of human desires in 
reading, two are to be thought of 
here-— 

First: Time for emotional re- 
sponse. 

Second: The 
reading. 

First: Time for emotional re- 
sponse. A most satisfactory re- 
ward for reaching the climax of a 
paragraph or story is the unhas- 
tened opportunity to revel in the 
joy or sorrow created by the read- 
ing. Every cell in the little body of 
the child wants to join in the cele- 
bration. See how motionless he 
sften sits, while this transmuta- 
tion of words into sensation is 
taking place! No need to mention 
the stories here. You know them. 
Indignation, suspense, justice, re- 
wards of all kinds, such as occur 
in the best of stories. 

Emotions require time to per- 
meate the mind and body and to 
be completely enjoyed. For the 
imagination to create the picture 
requires some uninterrupted mo- 
ments. The artistic teacher han- 
dles this time as delicately and 
deliciously as the musician or the 
painter handles his art. It is a 
time when the souls of the little 
people are being fed and it is 
therefore a holy, a sacred time. 
The sensitiveness of a good teach- 
er tells her unfailingly when the 
time comes to “return to earth” 
from these flights into the realm 
of the spirit. Here silence is truly 
golden. 

An inartistic teacher will break 
in with “Well, let’s turn the page 
and go on, our time is almost up 
for reading.” 

She need not make this mistake 
_ eften for she can easily train her- 
self to be sensitive to this human 
desire of the child and recognize 
its value. Such times are so signi- 
ficant, so sweet, that we may call 
them the strawberry jam on the 
bread of reading. 


“carry-on” in 


Second: The “carry-on” in 
reading. This second sympathetic 
understanding is that of the 
child’s desire to carry on in read- 
ing. His electric train, his sled, 
his roller skates carry on. He is 
so made that he wants to carry 
on. He wants his reading to car- 
ry on. He enjoys the feeling of 
“going places” in reading. This 
consciousness of continuity builds 
up a noticeable momentum which 
is very profitable. This desire to 
read, created jointly by child and 
teacher, acts as a force set in mo- 
tion which tends to want to carry 
on until it meets with an obstacle 
too difficult for it to override. This 
force resents any external jar to 
its smooth operation. My point is, 
that when a teacher recognizes 
this force and its value she will 
permit a certain amount of over- 
riding in reading. For example, 
a sentence in a book reads, “I do 
hope he is not hurt.” The child, 
remember, is carrying on well in 
reading and he reads, “I hope he 
is not hurt.” The word “do” omit- 
ted. Another sentence follows: 
“That monkey is always getting 
into trouble.” The child reads: 
“That monkey always gets into 
trouble.” The word “gets” in 
place of the word “getting.” 

Let’s see what a poor teacher 
does at this point. 

Teacher: “Stop a minute, Dick. 
Didn’t you forget something. 
Look at the word just in front 
of ‘hope.’ Yes ‘do’ is there. Now 
read the sentence correctly. 
That’s right now. Please read the 
next sentence. Go slowly. Remem- 
ber about the ‘ing’ in words.” 

The child then reads word by 
word and reads correctly. The 
teacher commends him, and then 
he says, “You must learn to be 
more careful and read every 
word just right. Now you may 
go on reading.” 

Child: “Where was I? I’ve lost 
my marker. Now, I’ve lost my 
place. I forgot what I was read- 
ing about.” He yawns. 

In spite of this dislocation and 
the dissipation of the child’s ener- 
gy, interest and time, this pe- 
dantic teacher is firm in her be- 
lief that correcting errors is a 
most necessary part of teaching 
a child to read. 

She has made some gains in ac- 
curacy of reading but look at the 


MISS DAFFODIL 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


Miss Daffodil’s a modest maid 
It’s safe to count upon it 
She always hides her face with- 


in 
Her yellow silk poke-bonnet. 


And though her gown is, as you 
know, 
Exactly green as grass 
It’s cut on such straight, simple 
lines 
It’s in the modest class. 


Nor does she wave her arms 
about 
To try to gain attention, 
But stands quite still, the way 
that shows 
The modesty I mention. 


price she has paid. These are the 

items on the price tag which she 

failed to see: 

1. Loss of faith in himself. The 
gradual mounting of a feeling 
of achievement has been shat- 
tered. 

. Loss of sustained interest and 
comprehension resulting in a 
flustration of mind and body 
as shown by loss of marker, 
of place on the page and even 
at times the book itself will 
fall to the floor. 

. Loss in that thing we can easi- 
ly call the endurance span of 
the child. 

. Loss of time. The three min- 
utes or more used in making 
corrections and re-reading and 
then re-adjusting conditions 
for another attempt at read- 
ing. 

This precious time, if uninter- 
rupted, would have carried him 
on through a likely 120 words of 
reading in which the numerous 
reading skills would be receiving 
practice. So the score stands 2 
words against 120 words. 

In life one has to develop a 
sense of relative values and 
choose and perform accordingly. 
In teaching reading a teacher has 
to learn to do the same thing. 
There are always some things 
which should be willfully and 
wholesomely neglected. Precision 
in reading with a young child is 
one of these. 

If a teacher keeps her eye and 
ear attuned to the human side of 
the child and is willing to neglect 
some pedagogy she will gain this 
sympathetic understanding which 
is essential to good teaching. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Foods in Your Community 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


How would you like to have a “Food Contest” in your classroom? 


W 
The purpose of the contest would be to see which child can name the largest 
number of foods grown in his own community. To 
It might easily take a week to complete the contest. wi 
During that time, you must look about and ask many questions about the de 
foods raised in your own community. 
Pe 
You might care to keep a note book somewhat along this plan. Only a 
beginning has been noted here: pu 
Vegetables Fruits Grains Meats Fish Dairy Foods 
peas apples corn lamb trout eggs Mi 
lettuce cherries rye beef sardines milk in 
Can you finish this chart when you have discovered all the foods your commu- fa 
nity offers? 
SOME QUESTIONS TO ANSWER 
1. Name three vegetables you might find on a farm. 
l. 
5. Name two foods found in each of the following: 

a poultry farm an orchard 4, 

cel 
Now, can you tell a story, listing all the helpers who handle food from the farm 6. 
to your own home? the 
Can you describe what a truck garden is? 
Can you describe a greenhouse you know? 7. 


Of all the foods you have listed on your chart which do you think are the most 
helpful? Make another list of them. 
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A Can of Tomato Soup 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


We know that tomatoes are one of our most healthful foods. 
st 
Tomatoes grow in most parts of this big country of ours. Many boys and girls 


who are studying about tomatoes in their geography, see them grow each 


day. 
1e 


People often have tomato soup for a meal without even going to the store to 
purchase any tomatoes. Can you explain to your class how this could be? 


Many, many things must happen to the tomatoes before we can enjoy them 


in our soup. Many people must handle the tomatoes before they are manu- 
factured into soup. 


MAKING MOVING PICTURES 


1. Draw a picture showing a garden full of big, bright red tomatoes. 
2. Draw a picture of the farmer picking his tomatoes. 
3. Draw a picture showing the farmer packing boxes of tomatoes. 


4. Draw a picture showing the big manufacturing plant where the tomatoes 
are made up into soup. 


5. Draw a picture of the truck that ships cans of tomatoes to the various 
centers where they are to be sold. 


Irm 6. Draw a picture of the train that carries the cans of tomatoes to all parts of 
the world. 


7. Draw a picture of the storekeeper selling a can of tomatoes to your mother. 
nost 


8. Draw a picture of two children enjoying some nice hot tomato soup. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Principal, Oliver Hazard 
Perry School, Cleveland, 


Ohio 


OUR COUNTRY’S WORKERS— 
THE DEFENSE WORKER 
(Reading Lesson) 


Our country is a busy place. 
Everyone has work to do. 


Many men and women work in de- 
fense plants. 


Some work in the daytime. 

Some work at night. 

The defense plant is always running. 
The workers make parts for guns. 
They make parts for airplanes. 


They make many things needed for 
our defense. 


Guards protect the defense plants. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


List the defense plants in which parents of the school children work. Learn the hours 
the plants operate, number of shifts of workers and the length of each shift, the articles 


produced, the plan of protection, including identification of workers. Learn why this pro- 
tection is necessary. 


Make booklets of defense plants. Each page should have a large drawing of the plant 
with a few facts printed below, as, 


Thompson Products makes parts of airplanes. 
It is open 24 hours each day. 

Workers are in three shifts of eight hours each: 
Each worker wears his own picture. 

The picture tells who he is. 
Guards are all around the plant. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 


I work all night. Many workers made me. 
I sleep in the daytime. A pilot drives me. 

My picture is on my coat. I carry bombs. 

I work at a big machine. I fly very fast. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR COUNTRY’S WORKERS— THE FARMER 


(Reading Lesson) 


Our country needs good food. 


Farmers have worked hard to raise 
food. 


Now they are harvesting the crops. 
Everyone on the farm is busy. 
Some are husking corn. 

Some are digging potatoes. 


Boys and girls help bring in the vege- 
tables. 


They like to gather in the pumpkins. 


Farmers’ wives can the fruits and 
vegetables. 


Everyone must be fed in our country. 


We must send food to the allies. 


Farmers are good workers. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


Write on the blackboard, “AMERICA MUST HELP FEED THE WORLD.” Discuss 
what this means; how it can be done, and who must help do it. 

Study the work of the farmer. Bring out the fact that while the work is seasonal, 
it continues throughout the year. Autumn represents the time of reward for the hard 
work of the spring and summer. 

Find out what products produced i in the locality of your school are sent abroad— 
fruit, potatoes, peas, tomatoes, corn, onions, etc. Learn how each is made ready for 
shipping, to what countries food is sent and why it is sent. Why do we have ration books? 

Study the map of the United States. Point out the great agricultural regions. Be sure 
that children have a feeling of gratitude for the resources of our country and have re- 
spect for the farmers who labor to produce such an abundance of food. 


STORY HOUR 

Jimmy lives on a farm in Iowa. He is ten years old and he is a real farmer. Each 
morning he gets up at six o’clock. He milks two cows and feeds the pigs. Then he washes 
— face and hands and comes to breakfast. He eats a big breakfast because farmers get 

ungry. 

He helps mother in the kitchen. He brings up vegetables from the cellar and carries 
in fuel for the cookstove. 

At eight o’clock he gets ready for school. School is a mile away, so he must get an 
early start. He carries his lunch and walks down the country road. He is a busy, 
happy boy. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR COUNTRY’S WORKERS — THE DAIRYMAN 
(Reading Lesson) 


Our service men must have butter. 
They must have milk and cheese. 
Babies must have milk, too. 

It must be fresh and pure. 

Boys and girls need good milk. 
Dairymen help us get this good milk. 
They have large herds of cows. 

The cows give rich pure milk. 


Dairymen take good care of their 


herds. 
They keep the cows clean and well. 


They keep the dairy barn clean, too. 


We all like good pure milk. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Bring in pictures of dairy cows. Guernsey, Holstein and Jersey are among the best. 
If possible, visit a dairy farm and see these animals. Learn why this type of milk cow is 
so valuable. 


Make a visit to a local dairy. Point out the sanitary features—white walls, white 
machinery, white suits of the workers. See how milk bottles are sterilized, filled, capped 
and stored for delivery. Why is this done by machinery instead of by hand? If a visit to 
a dairy is impossible, show pictures and describe processes. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
1. Value of Milk 

Learn the nutritive properties of milk—valuable for adults, necessary for babies and 
children. Learn how milk can be shipped abroad—condensed, evaporated, powdered. 
2. Foods Requiring Milk 

Custards, cereals, cake, muffins, soup, gravy, cocoa, ice-cream and creamed vegetables. 
3. Value of Beef 

Learn briefly how beef cattle are raised on ranches in the prairie sections of the United 
States. Find these localities on the map. Learn how meat is shipped; why our beef is ra- 
tioned at home; who needs beef most; how to be happy with less amounts of meat. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR COUNTRY’S WORKERS — THE MAILMAN (Reading Lesson) 


What do our soldier boys 
want most? 


They want letters from 
home. 


The mailmen help them get 
letters. 


Six days each week the 
mailmen work. 


Some days are very hot. 
Some days are cold and icy. 


October days are bright 
and pleasant. 


The mail must be carried 
rain or shine. 


Some mailmen work in the 
postoffice. 


Some work on the mail 
trucks. 


Other mailmen work on the 
train in mail cars. 


They are all helping our 
country. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


Make a collection of V-mail letters. Notice size of letters, the weight and kind of 
stationery. Why do we have V-mail? Make a list of places where American boys are sta- 
tioned, how mail is carried there, probable length of time for mail to arrive, why we 
cannot know just where the letter is going, why soldier mail is never stamped. 

Make chart of stamps—1 cent, 114 cent, 2 cent, 3 cent, airmail stamp, special de- 
livery stamp. 

Learn about the work of mail carriers. Emphasize the faithfulness, honesty, patience 
and hard work of the mail carriers. Create a feeling of appreciation for these workers. 

Visit a postoffice if possible. Learn services of the postoffice—care of mail, selling 


war savings stamps and bonds, Postal Savings certificates, registered mail, postal money 
order, ete. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 
1. Mary sent two airmail letters. How much did the two stamps cost? 


2. John mailed a special delivery letter. How many stamps did the letter take? What did 
they cost? 


3. One soldier received five letters with a three-cent stamp on each letter. How much did 
it cost to send these five letters. 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


Susie was a busy little girl. 
Susie liked to help her mother. 
On Monday Susie washed the dishes. 


She earned one cent for washing dishes. 


On Tuesday she took care of the baby. 


For that, mother paid her three cents. 


How much money did Susie have now?.....__.. 


On Wednesday she swept the side walk. 


Her father gave her two cents for that. 


She put all the money in her bank. 


How much money did she have by thistime?.....__..... 


On Thursday she went on an errand for Aunt Emma. 


Aunt Emma gave her two cents for that. 


How much money did that make? . 


On Friday Susie helped mother dust the chairs and table. 


Mother paid Susie two cents for dusting. 


Now how much money did Susie haveinall? .... 


an apple, a sugar date, a pencil and two candy sticks. 


See Page 64 for Instructions 


On Saturday Susie went to the store and bought herself a cookie, a ribbon, 
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PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK 


Louise D. Tessin 


Susie had a little bank. 
It held a single dime. 

She spent a penny at the store. 
That left her only 


- (cents) 


She bought a great big sugar date. 
It cost one cent. That left her 


(cents) 


She spent two cents for candy sticks. 
And that left Susie only 


(cents) 


She bought a pencil. Let me see,— 
It cost three cents. Now she has 


(cents) 


She bought a ribbon just for fun. 
It cost two cents. Now she has 


(cent) 


She bought an apple with that cent. 
And now her money has been spent. 


How much would three sugar dates cost? 

How much would five candy sticks cost? 

How much would three pencils cost? 

How much would five ribbons cost? 

How much would six apples cost? 

How much would one pencil and one ribbon cost together? 


How much would one apple and one sugar date cost together? 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Marion Burke 


Color the jack-o’-lanterns orange. 
Color the owls gray. 
Color the cats black. 


Color the witch blue and yellow. 
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e ARE YOUR CHILDREN READY TO READ? Lora A. Ricer 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


Krom what did Humpty Dumpty fall? 


What was Humpty Dumpty? 


Bow—wow—wow! Who’s dog art thou? 


Little Tommy Tinker’s dog. Bow—wow—wow. 


For Speech Training 


Have children repeat rhyme. 
Watch for correct tongue placement. 
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Orxe of the most delightful 
services the teacher can give the 
child is to awaken in him a deep 
and abiding love of music. With 
children disturbed and tense be- 
cause of world conditions affect- 
ing all, they are more than ever 
in need of the stabilizing influence 
of good music. 

Share your enthusiasm for mu- 
sic with the child. Nothing takes 
the place of this enthusiasm and 
love for the beautiful in music. It 
is useless to tell the child he ought 
to get a great deal from the songs 
and selections heard on records, 
if you are apathetic and uninter- 
ested. Should such be the case, 
you have only to inform yourself 
more fully. Hear much good mu- 
sic, read some of the good books 
written for those who need a good 
introduction to music. Remember 
that information precedes _in- 
spiration. Until we know the rea- 
sons we cannot feel deep enthusi- 
asm in any field. 

Start where the child is to help 
him share the joy of music. Some 
ehildren, though several years in 
school, have no background in mu- 
sic. They must be treated as be- 
ginners. That is, the basic appeals 
will be the same. The material con- 
tent will be suitable to their age. 
The beginner of any age will find 
material which will please him as 
it advances his understanding of 
music. 

Music should make each child’s 
day brighter. It is the little things 
which make the child’s day pleas- 
ant and happy, or which destroy 
all hope of that. Singing for rec- 
reation, perhaps in one of the 
periods before school, can give the 
children much pleasure and profit. 

One teacher in a country school 
liked to sit at the piano each morn- 
ing before schoo] opened, playing 
some of the songs. At times she 
learned new songs to teach the 
classes. As the children came in 
they put things away quietly and 
joined her at the piano. Some- 
times they sang, sometimes they 
listened. But they came to love 
these morning gatherings around 

the piano. The teacher felt sure 
that they went to their work with 
a better will because of it. No one 
was urged to join the group, but 
most of them did. 

This teacher encouraged the 

children to sing about their tasks 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Fostering the Child’s Love of Music 


KATHRYN SANDERS RIEDER 


at home. She thought we had all 
lost too much of our inclination to 
sing or hum at our work. Much of 
the world’s work today is done to 
the accompaniment of the noise of 
machinery, our singing is lost. But 
many other solitary tasks could 
be lightened by our humming or 
singing. The teacher said she be- 
lieved Douglas Malloch’s 


“I’m sure that the spring does not 
make the song, 
So much as the song, the spring.” 


Many tedious chores can be ac- 
complished willingly if we sing. It 
seems an obvious thing, and yet 
we do forget to make use of the 
knowledge. The teacher told of a 
boy she had known in her home 
town. Each morning as he deliv- 
ered the early papers he hummed 
or whistled as he went along. The 
boy before him had failed with the 
route, finding it hard and unre- 
warding. This boy was popular 
with everyone on the route be- 
cause of his cheery, efficient serv- 
ice. She thought his whistling and 
singing helped him to work with 
complete absence of load. 

Have the best equipment you 
can. Have the piano tuned at least 
once a year. Have a good rec- 
ord player, supplementary music 
books. Clip and file the music ap- 
pearing in your _ professional 
magazines to be ready to plan spe- 
cial programs. Unless you give 
attention to having your equip- 
ment as good as possible, you 
work under a severe handicap. 
Urge the school board to fill your 
needs. Talk to the parents of 
them. Many times clubs in the 
community are eager for a proj- 
ect, and will be glad to know of a 
way in which they can help. 

With the fine recordings avail- 
able today, even the most isolated 
schools can have the finest music. 
For those teachers who have had 
to teach music though they have 
not been trained for it, there are 
whole series of recorded music 
lessons. Artists sing the songs for 
the boys and girls to learn. They 
learn the tone quality of these 
best singers, along with their skill 
at expression. One state used such 
records throughout the rural sec- 
tions with spectacular results. 
There is no question that im- 
proved recordings have done 
great things to assist the teacher 


in fostering the child’s love of 
music. 

Appeal to his sense of rhythm. 
Since rhythm is basic and one of 
the first musical traits to appear 
in the child, we do well to base 
much of his musical experience on 
it. All sorts of musical games, folk 
dancing, eurythmics in their less 
complicated forms, are enjoyed 
by all the music classes. 

Dramatization of the descrip- 
tive recorded selections appeal to 
the child’s lively sense of imagina- 
tion. Young children imitate the 
small dwarfs that grow large with 
the increase of the volume of mu- 
sic. They trot with the ponies, 
lumber with the ponderous ele- 
phants, waddle with the ducks. 
Other children play rhythm band 
instruments to reinforce rhyth- 
mic responses. Some learn to pat- 
tern the rhythms and play di- 
rector to the band, or lead the 
class singing. 

Recently a radio program gave 
the audience members an oppor- 
tunity to lead the band. The band 
followed the directions and gave 
the person selected a new and 
interesting experience. Children 
will enjoy this experience of lead- 
ing schoolroom groups and will 
learn much from the experience 
if the class is instructed to follow 
carefully. The class, in turn, will 
learn closer observation in follow- 
ing the beat of the director. 

Make the child sensitive to 
beautiful tone. All beautiful mu- 
sic rests on the performer’s con- 
ception of beautiful tone. The first 
thing we try to achieve in singing 
or in playing an instrument is the 
production of smooth, beautiful, 

flowing, resonant tone. It is rich 
in overtones, with no blatant, 
harsh character to ruin it. It is of 
such character that it is beautiful 
enough to stand alone, pleasing to 
hear as a single tone. Teach the 
child to listen for this beautiful 
tone, to try to reproduce it. If the 
result is not right, let him decide 
what is wrong. Let him discover 
that the tone must have perfect 
intonation to be beautiful, that it 
must have vitality and richness. 
When he has learned this, begin 
to teach him the different colors 
of tone. When we sing we make 
our voices gay, humorous, sweet, 
sad, dramatic, patriotic, or some 
such effect. All of these give a dif- 
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ferent color to the tones. Read 
about tones that are dark in color, 
those which are white. Let the 
child understand what a powerful 
medium of expression the human 
voice may become. It will help not 
only his music, his speaking voice 
will become more melodious, less 
monotonous. 

Let him discover the different 
timbres of tone quality. From 
voice tone, he will be interested 
in distinguishing the entirely dif- 
ferent tone of the violin, the trum- 
pet or the flute. Make a game of 
identifying these instruments. 

When the child sings, let him 
sing. Many have the conception of 
singing as a passive joining in 
with the rest. Watch a group of 
children or adults as they sing. 
Are they singing or going 
through a motion they have come 
to regard as singing? Few sing in 
the sense that they should. Their 
faces should be alight with the 
mood of the song they sing. Theirs 
should be an active outgiving of 
the message they have taken in, 
digested and endowed with some 
of their own personality. 


When the child sings his posi- 
tion should be an active one. If 
sitting, his back should be away 
from the chair back, his position 
poised for action. For only as he 
gives all he has to his singing does 
he experience the power of music 
to lift him out of himself. This 
does not mean straining the voice, 
at times the most powerful in ex- 
pression is the softest singing. It 
does mean that he is fully concen- 
trating on the singing. That his 
mind isn’t on other things. A 
singer is, in part, an actor. He 
must act his song with his voice, 
mirror it in his face, and perhaps 
his whole body position. This is 
not to be exaggerated but sincere, 
and unless it is there the music 
cannot be convincing. Neither 
can it give the child the benefit it 
might. 

Children often come to their 
musie with a mind full of other 
things. They may be tired and 
restless. They may have come in 
from play and still be in the 
boisterous, exuberant mood which 
held them on the playground. 
Whatever the condition do take a 
moment to prepare them for the 
change. Don’t expect them to 
plunge into the new work with 
full interest without a transition. 

If you are having a listening 
period you may want to show 
them a picture, or to tell them an 
amusing incident of a child their 
own age who was musical. You 
may set them discussing the dif- 


ference in that period and the 
present. A long time is not desir- 
able, for it is the music you are 
presenting. But do give them 
something to listen for, do moti- 
vate their work as you would for 
other subjects. 

Remember that most of your 
children will be interested 
throughout their lifetime as lis- 
teners of music. Only a few will 
continue to perform after school 
days. But all will continue to lis- 
ten with greater pleasure if they 
understand that music is speak- 
ing to them. The composer had 
something he wanted to say in 
music, just as another would tell 
an experience in words. Music ex- 
presses moods more subtly than 
words could ever do, for many 
feelings are all but impossible to 
capture completely in words. 

At first the child is delighted 
with the descriptive music that 
literally tells a story in its imi- 
tation of the elements. Play some 
records which describe literally 
the things which happen, such as 
“The Tailor and the Bear.” Let 
them laugh over the humorous 
situation. Many of our greatest 
musicians found time to make 
music at which their children 
could laugh. 

Explain that other music may 
express the feeling of the com- 
poser as he viewed certain scenes 
or persons, also as his reading of 
certain books or plays inspired 
him. As the children sing many 
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NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The roadsides are enlivened 
With yellow golden-glow, 

Bright leaves of red and russet 

Are everywhere we go! 


October days are softer, 

The air is spiced and clear, 
Above, the geese are honking, 
For autumn time is here! 


October skies are bluer 
And clouds are not the same, 

October air is crisper 

With sunsets all aflame! 


October fields are browner 
It’s harvest time again, 

The granaries are bursting 

With every kind of grain! 
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songs they begin to notice the 
similarity in the phrases. It may 
be interesting to show them how 
they are put together of like parts 
for balance, and unlike parts for 
contrast and variety. It will not 
be an end in itself, but older chil- 
dren will enjoy observing the 
musical patterns. 

Encourage the child to express 
the things he hears in the music. 
Many times you will be surprised 
at the intelligent observations. 
Often children know less but un- 
derstand more. They grow more 
observant as they see their com- 
ments are wanted. They compete 
with each other in keenness of 
hearing. They begin to tell about 
music heard elsewhere, and add 
interest to the music period. 

Watch for the broadcasts of 
good music and tell them when 
they may be heard. Explain some 
of the highlights of the programs. 
Dr. Walter Damrosch said that if 
his experience had taught him 
anything it was that there was 
no truth in the supposition that 
the great masses of people were 
not enamored of fine music. They 
had only to hear it, he had found. 
Children hear so much music 
which is of no value, they become 
accustomed to it, often preferring 
it because it is the best they know. 
When this is the case, start with 
something similar to their tastes 
and lead them gradually to music 
that the world has accepted as 
best. 


Give them only enough to make 
them want more. The skill in 
judging the child’s saturation 
point is as necessary in music as 
in other subjects. Some teachers, 
in their own enthusiasm, forget 
that the child must have small 
portions. In portions he can grasp 
the music will appeal. But give 
him a great conglomeration of 
sound, beyond him in conception, 
and his reaction is one of bore- 
dom and bewilderment. As you 
end the period, make it something 
that will leave him in a mood to 
want more. Something he par- 
ticularly likes is indicated. 

In these ways the teacher can 
do much to improve the child’s 
interest and love of music. Re- 
member that the child is only in- 
terested in things that are fun 
here and now, so make his music 
something that will make today 
more pleasant and worthwhile to 
him. The teacher who remembers 
this, even as she prepares him for 
greater enjoyment in the future, 
will amply fulfill the promise she 
has held out to the child: richer 
living through music. 
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Manuscript Writing EDNA M. HORROCKS 


Unit I - Horizontal and Vertical Strokes 
STROKES 


“Stand up” strokes are firm and straight. 


Make them downward from top to bottom. 


| “Lie down” strokes are flat and steady. 
Make them sideward from left to right. 


THINGS TO DO WITH STROKES 


Make an evenly-spaced picket fence. ) 
Make a short, well-built ladder. |} ER 
Make even steps on a stairway. 

Make straight-backed chairs. 

Make a birthday cake. HO 
Make a design. 


LETTERS 


See what letters can be made by combining the “stand up” strokes and the M 
“lie down” strokes. (The arrows and figures indicate the direction and num- a 
ber of strokes.) bi 
Py 
m 
THINGS TO DO WITH WORDS 
Make rhyming words from letters in this group. 
Bunch the letters within a word. 
ILL IT HEEL LEFT M 
HILL HIT FEEL sl 
FILL FIT LIE 


LIT TIE 


SENTENCES 


Make sentences using these words. 
Leave a “two finger” space between words (if using pencil and paper). 
Leave a “hand” space between words (if working at the blackboard). 


FELT 


— 
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Unit II - Slant Strokes and Letters 


STROKES 


Some slant strokes run toward the left. 


Make them downward from top to bottom. 


Some slant strokes run toward the right. 
Make them downward from top to bottom. 


THINGS TO DO WITH STROKES 


Make the slanting rain 
on a windy day. 

Make soldiers’ tents. 
Make V's for Victory. 


Make trees with even 
pairs of boughs. 


Make an Indian design. 


Make some _ spinning 
tops. 


1K 
JN 


Make letters by combining these slant strokes. (The 


arrows and figures indicate the direction and num- 
ber of strokes.) 


THINGS TO DO WITH WORDS 


Print names of children in the classroom which can be formed from letters 
made up of slant, vertical or horizontal strokes, as: 


ANN ELAINE FAY HELEN 
MAY THELMA MAX WILLIAM 


SENTENCES OR SIGNS 


Make short sentences or labels using words made from letters involving the 
slant, vertical and horizontal strokes. 


NOTES TO THE TEACHER 


Manuscript writing is especial- ing as a form of expression fewer obstacles in beginning 
ly suitable for beginning primary much sooner. manuscript than in beginning 
ehildren because: 3. It reinforces early reading be- cursive writing. 

1. It is more legible than begin- cause of similarity of written Manuscript may be taught suc- 


ning cursive writing. and printed forms. cessfully in any of the following 
2. It enables children to use writ- 4. The left-handed writer meets ways: (Continued on page 64) 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Halloween Sport 
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The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
of answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discus- 
sions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the 
meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


What do you think the little girl in the picture is doing? 

What special occasion do you think it is? 

What is fleating in the tub? 

Have you ever been to a Halloween party? 

What games did you play? 

Did you ever bob for apples at a Halloween party? 

How do you bob for apples? 

Write a little story about a Halloween party. 

Draw pictures of some of the things you saw at a Halloween party. 


What do you like best about Halloween? 


THINGS TO DO 
Discuss the origin and purpose of Halloween. 
Why not have a Halloween party? 
Make black cats, flying bats and witches on broomsticks for decorations. 
Orange pumpkins of construction paper are attractive if no real pumpkins are available. 


Stress the importance of good clean sport and why we should not annoy people and 
destroy their property. 


Suggest a dress-up parade. 


vee, 
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The Argument of the Trees 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act I 


CHARACTERS: Children representing the following 
trees: 

MAPLE WILLOW ELM 

PINE BIRCH WALNUT 


SCENE: In the woods where the different kinds of 
trees are found. 

TIME: In October. 
(As the scene opens, the children stand as if they 
were trees ina forest. They wear placards with the 
picture and name of the designated tree.) 

MAPLE TREE: 
I want you all to look at me. Did any of you ever 
see anything as gorgeous as I am right now? The 
red, green, orange, yellow and brown in my leaves! 
Tell me, is it any wonder children love me and take 
my foliage to school with them? 

PINE TREE: 
Humph! That’s what you think, but you are so 
changeable no one can ever depend on you. What do 
you look like in the winter? Just ugly bare branches 
—that’s all you have. Humph! Now, I’m beautiful 
all the whole year through and don’t forget I’m the 
Christmas favorite. 

WILLOW TREE: 
You both think you’re the best, but don’t forget 
I’m the boys’ favorite in the spring and why not? 
I furnish their whistles, and right now and always, 
I am the most graceful tree in the world. 

BIRCH TREE: 
None of you are as important or valuable as I am 
and I can prove it to you. Just the other day a group 
of my cousins near here told me a man had put up 
a sign which reads: “Notice, do not peel the bark 
from these trees!” Doesn’t that show you how im- 
portant we birches are? 


ELM TREE: 
You trees make me laugh. You’re all so wrong when 
you each think yourself so very important! As for 
me I don’t think—I know the elm tree is the most 
stately, the most beautiful and the most valuable. 
Every town and city I have ever heard of, has a 
street named just for me—Elm Street—ever heard 
of it? Of course you have! 

WALNUT TREE: 
You other trees may be good for something, I'll 
admit. Furniture from the maple tree, Christmas 
trees from the pine, whistles from the willow, slip- 
pery elm bark from the elm, canoes from the bark 
of the birch, but I furnish food! How could anyone 
live without that—nuts— and walnuts the Queen 
of the nut. No argument, my friends, so why do we 
talk more! Let’s listen to the birds and squirrels or 
maybe the children that are coming. Perhaps they 
have the answer! 


Act Il 


CHARACTERS: Same trees standing in the forest. 


MARTHA 
EILEEN 
NANCY 


SCHOOL CHILDREN: WILLARD 
CHARLES 
DOUGLAS 


TIME: Short time later. 
(As the scene opens, the children are approaching 
the forest of trees talking and laughing together.) 

WILLARD: 
I wonder how it would feel to be a tree and have to 
stand here so still all day. 

CHARLES: 
Oh, after a while, they either fall down, get chopped 
down or a hurricane blows them to bits. 

DOUGLAS: 
What a happy thought! I shouldn’t think they’d 
feel very worthwhile. 

MARTHA: 
You boys aren’t using your heads! Of course trees 
are good for something, else why would they be 
here? 

EILEEN : 
And each tree has its own use, too. It would be hard 
to say which was the most valuable, wouldn’t it? 

NANCY: 
That gives me an idea. Let’s play a sort of game. 
Each one close his eyes and walk towards a tree. 
That tree we’ll pretend is yours and you must say 
all the nice things you can about it as if it were 
your friend. 

WILLARD (shutting his eyes): 
Okay, here I go (He goes directly to the willow.) I'm 
glad I have chosen this willow because it is a real 
friend. When I go fishing in the stream there’s al- 
ways a willow to keep me company and the whistle 
I make from its bark furnishes the music for my 
entertainment. 

MARTHA: 
Now, everyone look up. I’m choosing my friend. 
(She goes to the walnut tree.) I’m glad a girl chose 
you, Mr. Walnut Tree, for only a woman would ap- 
preciate what a wonderful addition you are to a 
cake, a salad, candy or a pudding. Of course your 
wood is valuable I know, but your nuts satisfy and 
make me one of your friends. 

CHARLES: 
My eyes are shut, everybody! Look out! (CHARLES 
reaches the elm tree safely.) A tree like you is so 
useful I couldn’t begin to mention what a friend to 
man you are. 

Paper is made from you, 

Ships need you, 

When you fall or are chopped, you give us fuel, 

A friend you are, 

Both near and far! 

EILEEN : 
Here’s hoping. (She closes her eyes, touches the 
pine.) Ah, just the one I love—lI feel like making a 
poem to you, my friend! 

As a Christmas tree we love so well, 
With its Star, its Christ Child and its bell. 

DOUGLAS: 
I’ll take the birch, if you don’t mind, Nancy. 

NANCY: 
No, go ahead, I wanted the maple anyway. 

DOUGLAS: 
I have a confession to make to this birch. You 
see a gang of us stripped some bark one day and we 
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for their nests, too. 
NANCY: 


I’m not even going to shut my eyes for the maple 
has always been my friend—look at it with its 
beautiful foliage! It’s cousin, the sugar maple, gives 
us wonderful sugar and syrup. And now—we’ve 


CHARACTERS: 
MARY 

JANE 

JOHN 

Big PUMPKIN 
MIDDLE-SIZED PUMPKIN 
LITTLE PUMPKIN 

OWL 

SCARECROW 

WITCH 

ALL THE OTHER SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


COSTUMES: 

Ordinary dress for children. 
Three different-sized pumpkins 
back of which children sit. 

Owl costume. 

Witch costume. 

Scarecrow costume. 

STAGE: 

SCENE I—Near a field. Three 
pumpkins growing by a fence. 
SCENE II—Same as Seene I. At 


midnight. 
SCENE III—The_ school  play- 
ground. 

The Play 

Scene I 


CHARACTERS: 
MARY, JANE, JOHN. 
MARY: 
Time: 
Afternoon. A few days before 
Halloween. 
This is a lovely day for walking. 
JANE: 
The red and yellow leaves are so 
pretty. 
JOHN: 
The leaves will soon fall from the 
trees. Then the snow will cover 
them with a soft, white blanket. 
MARY: 
Oh! See those fine big pumpkins! 
JANE: 


They grew on the outside of the 
fence. 


didn’t know how to do it so we ruined the tree— 
one like this! Now, we realize how beautiful the 
tree is, if we'll just let it alone. The birds need it 


How’s that? 
ALL: 


Tree.” 


The Three Pumpkins 


A Primary Halloween Play 


GEORGIA L. BROWN 


JOHN: 
They would make fine jack-o’- 
lanterns for Halloween. 

JANE: 
I don’t think the farmer wants 
them because he has gathered all 
the others in the field. 

JOHN: 
Let us ask him if we may have 
them for jack-o’-lanterns. 


Scene IT 


(CHARACTERS : 

Bic PUMPKIN 

MIDDLE-SIZED PUMPKIN 

LITTLE PUMPKIN 

SCARECROW 

OWL 

WITCH 
Time: 

Midnight. 

Place: 

Same as Scene I. Pumpkins are 
in the center of the stage. A scare- 
crow is on one side. An owl is 0 
the other side. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN: 

I wonder what Halloween is. 

MIDDLE-SIZED PUMPKIN: 

I wonder, too. 

BIG PUMPKIN: 

Let us ask the scarecrow. Maybe 
he knows. Mr. Searecrow, what is 
Halloween ? 

SCARECROW : 

I don’t know. I don’t know any- 
thing. I am stuffed with straw. 
Ask Mr. Wise Owl. He knows 
everything. 

BIG PUMPKIN: 

Mr. Wise Owl, can you tell us 
what Halloween is? 

OWL: 

Too-hoo-00-00. Yes, Halloween is 
the time for fun. Children make 
jack-o’-lanterns from pumpkins. 
They scare other children. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN: 

What are jack-o’-lanterns, Mr. 
Wise Owl? 


said so much about our friends, I hope we children 
can always give them the care and love they need. 
A world without trees—like a hive without bees! 
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Grand—and now let’s go! 
Before we go—let’s recite Kilmer’s poem ‘The 


(They all recite it to end the play.) 


OWL: 
The children take out the inside 
of the pumpkins. Then they cut 
funny faces in the shells. They 
put candles inside. The yellow 
light shines through the funny 
faces. That scares the little chil- 
dren. 

LITTLE PUMPKIN: 
Oh, what fun! 

ALL PUMPKINS: 
We shall be the children’s jack- 
o’-lanterns. 
(WITCH enters on her broom- 
stick.) 

LITTLE PUMPKIN: 
Oh, who is that? 

OWL: 
Sh— That is the witch. 

WITCH: 
Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! (stops before 
the three pumpkins). Just what 
I have been looking for. Three 
fine pumpkins! Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! 
I can use them for Halloween. I 
will scare the children (runs 
around the stage on her broom). 
I shall be back for them. They 
shall be my jack-o’-lanterns. Ha- 
ha-ha-haha. 
(WITCH leaves the stage.) 

MIDDLE-SIZED PUMPKIN: 
What shall we do! We don’t want 
to be the Witch’s jack-o’-lanterns. 
We want to be the children’s jack- 
o’-lanterns. 

BIG PUMPKIN: 
I will ask Wise Owl. He can tell 
us what to do. Mr. Wise Owl, 
what shall we do? The old black 
witch is going to take us for her 
jack-o’-lanterns. We don’t want 
her to take us. We belong to the 
children. 

OWL: 
Too-hoo-00-00. Why don’t you roll 
away, tonight? Roll into the 
schoolyard. The old witch will 
never look there and the children 
will find vou in the morning. 
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PUMPKINS: 
Thank you, Mr. Owl. That is just 
what we shall do. We will roll 
away tonight. 


Scene III 

CHARACTERS : 

THE THREE PUMPKINS 

ALL THE SCHOOL CHILDREN 
(CHILDREN come running to the 
playground.) 
Time: 

Next day. 
Place: 
The playground at school. 

MARY: 
Let’s have a race to the oak tree. 
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JANE: 
Here we go. 
MARY: 
Oh! What is this in the corner of 
the yard? 
JANE: 
Our three pumpkins! 
MARY: 
How do you suppose they got 
here? 
JANE: 
Maybe the farmer put them there. 
CHILDREN (running up _ to 
MARY and JANE): 
Oh! Jack-o’-lanterns for our Hal- 
loween Party! Goody! Goody! 


The Little Red Hen and 


the Fox 


MARGUERITE GODE 
(For Choral Speaking) 


All: 
On a sunny little hilltop 
Near the Lazy Daisy Glen 
In a tidy little cottage 
Lived Mrs. Biddy Hen. 


While over in the quarry 

In a big cave made of rocks, 
Unknown to Mrs. Biddy 
Lived wicked Freddy Fox. 


Heavy: 
Now one morning in October 
Freddy left his stony den, 
Saying “Mother, build a fire, 
’ll bring home a nice fat hen.” 


And away he went—determined, 
Almost running in his haste, 
As he reckoned how delicious 
Mrs. Biddy Hen would taste. 


Light: 
Usually dear Mrs. Biddy 
Always locked her cottage door, 
But this morning she was careless 
And misfortune was in store. 


Medium: 
While she visited the woodpile 
Lo, her door stood open wide, 
And in three broad jumps, sly 
Freddy 
Had slipped stealthily inside. 


Light: 
When poor Mrs. Hen discovered 
Freddy Fox, she gave a scream 
And: flew high into the rafters 
Where she perched upon a beam. 


Heavy: 
‘Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Freddy 
loudly, 
“T will get you, without fail.” 


And he ran about in circles 
In a game called Chase Your Tail. 


All: 
Poor dear Biddy turned so dizzy 
Watching him go round and 
round, 
She grew suddenly unbalanced 
And went tumbling to the ground. 


Heavy: 
In a flash old Freddy caught her, 
Thrust her in a waiting sack. 
Then he started blithely home- 
ward 
With his dinner on his back. 


All: 
It had been a sunny morning, 
Now it was a sunny day, 
And the fox grew hot and hotter 
As he tramped along the way. 


So it wasn’t any wonder 
When he reached a shady dell, 
He forgot the need of hurry 
And lay down to rest a spell. 


Heavy: 

As he stretched himself with 
pleasure 

Where the grass grew rank and 
deep 


JOHN: 

How many have jackknives? 
Boys: 

I have. I have. I have. 
JOHN: 

Soon we shall have three fine 


jack-o’-lanterns for our Hal- 
loween Party tomorrow. 

(ALL sing while the curtain 
falls.) 


JACK-O’-LANTERN 
To scare some folks on Halloween 
T’ll tell you what I’ll do, 
I’ll hide behind this pumpkin head 
And then I’ll shout, ‘“‘Boo-hoo!”’ 


His eyelids began closing 
And he soon was fast asleep. 


Light: 
In the sack, poor Mrs. Biddy 
Was debating sure and fast, 
How she could escape becoming 
Part of Freddy’s next repast. 


Medium: 
Suddenly she did remember, 
In her apron pocket white 
She had tucked a pair of scissors, 
Very sharp and polished bright. 


Light: 

Snip, snap, snip—the big sack 
opened, 

Out she popped her little head. 

Snip, snap, snip—and out she 
scrambled. 

“T’ll be tricky, too,” she said. 


Medium: 

Off she hurried to the river 

For a stone to fill the bag, 

Then back home she hurried, scur- 
ried, 

Biddy’s footsteps did not log. 


Heavy: 
Freddy Fox awoke and noticed 
It was growing very late, 
He must go if he expected 
To have chicken on his plate. 


Medium: 
At the door his mother met him 
On the stove boiled water hot, 
And they raised the bag together 
High above the bubbling pot. 


All: 


Splash! the stone fell in the kettle, 
Scattering water on the floor, 
Scalding Freddy and his mother, 
And they’ll never, never more 


Creep along the sunny hilltop 
Near the Lazy Daisy Glen, 
To the tidy little cottage 
Where lives Mrs. Biddy Hen. 
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The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SETTING: Tommy’s bedroom. 

CHARACTERS : 

TOMMY, MOTHER, THE BIRTHDAY 

FAIRY. 

MOTHER: 

Tommy, Tommy! It is time for 
you to go to sleep. Close your book 
for it is getting late. 

TOMMY: 

Oh, Mother, I’ve been having such 
fun reading all about Richard E. 
Byrd and his trips to the North 
and South poles. My, his last trip 
to the Antarctic region sure was 
exciting. This book of mine shows 
pictures of all his equipment on 
the City of New York. That was 
the ship you remember, Mother, 
which took the exploring party to 
the waters of the Antarctic. Look, 
Mother, here is one of the cater- 
pillar tractors that hauled the 
heaviest equipment. It really was 
the most famous pioneering trip 
of our time. No wonder, Byrd, 
upon his retirement, was made 
Rear Admiral in the United States 
Navy. Just think, Mother, at the 
age of 41, he had flown across the 
Atlantic Ocean and had been the 
first person to fly across the North 
and the South poles. 

MOTHER: 

Yes, I know, Tommy. It is all very 
exciting. But suppose you tell me 
the rest of the story tomorrow. 

TOMMY (closing book): 

All right, Mother. But I do want 
to tell you of his last trip to the 
South Pole when he stayed for 
months all by himself in order to 
make certain scientific observa- 
tions of the weather and the tem- 
perature. 

MOTHER: 

All right, Tommy. But now, good- 
night, and very pleasant dreams. 

BIRTHDAY FAIRY (crawling up 

behind TOMMY’s knees): 
So you have been reading about 
one of my most famous October 
birthdays. I know lots of other 
stories of great and interesting 
people born in the month of Oc- 
tober. Would you like to hear some 
of them? 

TOMMY: 

You bet I would. I’m so glad 
you came back again. Did you 
bring your birthday map? 

FAIRY (unfolding map): 
Surely, I did. I couldn’t get along 
without my map. You see it is a 
little game I connived all by my- 
self. Now, you look hard at all the 


blue-green patterns. You see blue- 
green is the color for all the Oc- 
tober birthdays. 

TOMMY: 
What is that big circle marked 
? 

FAIRY: 
Oh, that is the birthday of Richard 
E. Byrd, the man you have been 
reading about. He was born on 
October 25, 1888. 

TOMMY: 
But what makes the circle look so 
bright? 

FAIRY: 
Oh, that is a little magic light I 
use so as to designate those men 
and women who are still living. 
You see Richard Byrd is still very 
active and an exceedingly fine cit- 
izen. 

TOMMY: 
Oh, yes, I know. But whose birth- 
day is this interesting pattern 
marked “‘3’’? Is this also the birth- 
day of some great explorer? 

FAIRY: 
Well, in a way. That is the birth- 
day of William Crawford Gorgas, 
surgeon general in the United 
States army, who did so much to 
improve the living conditions in 
the Panama Canal Zone. It was 
Colonel Gorgas, you know, who 
did away with all the mosquitoes 
in the Panama Canal Zone. 

TOMMY: 
I wish I could hear more about 
him sometime. I’ll have to look 
him up in my books at school. But, 
perhaps, you know of some more 
interesting people born in the 
month of October. Does October 
have any noted presidents? 

FAIRY: 
I should say it has. Just look here. 
These especially large patterns all 
designate the birthdays of presi- 
dents. (FAIRY puts on glasses and 
squints at the map.) Now let us 
see. October 5th was the birthday 
of Chester A. Arthur. He was 
born in 1830. Oh, yes, look here. 
Do you see this “19”? That is the 
birthday of John Adams, the sec- 
ond president of our country. And 
here is October 4th. That is the 
birthday of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
born in 1822. 

TOMMY: 
Oh yes, yes! But whose birthday 
is this big “27”? 

FAIRY: 
Oh, that is the birthday of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, one of the greatest 
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of our presidents. He was born in 
1858 and will always be remem- 
bered because of his big game 
hunting in Africa. He has written 
a book called The Rough Riders 
which I think you would enjoy 

TOMMY: 
My, but I have so much to learn 
and read about. Isn’t it exciting! 
But why are some of the patterns 
on your October map so beauti- 
fully colored and so misty-look- 
ing? 

FAIRY 
again): 
Oh, they are the birthdays of fa- 
mous artists and musicians. We 
have so many of them in the 
month of October. Here on Octo- 
ber 4, 1814, is the birthday of 
Jean Francois Millet, one of the 
greatest French painters. I am 
sure you know many of his pic- 
tures, particularly his “Bringing 
Home the Calf,’ and “The An- 
gelus.” 

TOMMY: 
Oh, yes, and “The Gleaners” and 
“The Knitting Lesson.” 

FAIRY: 
And here on October 6th is the 
birthday of Jenny Lind, one of the 
world’s most famous Swedish 
singers. She was born in 1820 
and sang before kings and queens 
all over the world. But here is 
another very musical pattern 
marked “10.” That is the birthday 
of Guiseppe Verdi, great Italian 
composer born in 1813. And here 
on October 22, 1811, I see the 
birthday of Franz Liszt, a most 
famous Hungarian composer 

TOMMY: 
Do you have any October poets’ 

FAIRY (chuckling): 
Well, I should say we do. Do you 
know who wrote “Little Orphan 
Annie” and the “Raggedy Man”? 

TOMMY: 
Oh, yes. It was James Whitcomb 
Riley, the beloved poet from In- 
diana. And who was born on Oc- 
tober 15th? 

FAIRY: 
That was Helen Hunt Jackson 
who wrote “October’s Bright Blue 
Weather.” You know that poem, 
I’m sure. 

TOMMY: 
We’ve just been learning that at 
school. But here is still another 
pattern marked “21.” 

FAIRY: 
That is the birthday of Samuel 
Frances Smith, author of 
“America.” 

TOMMY: 
Are there any more patriotic 
birthdays in October? 
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FAIRY: 
Now, let’s see. Oh, this one marked 
October 5, 1703, is an old one and 
must never be forgotten. It is the 
birthday of Jonathan Edwards, 
one of the early ministers in this 
country. 

TOMMY: 
And he was missionary among the 
Indians. And who was born on 
October 14? 

FAIRY: 
Another noted man, called Wil- 
liam Penn. He was born in 1644, 
and you know about his famous 
treaty with the Indians which 
brought about the development of 
the big state of Pennsylvania. 

TOMMY: 
And whose square is this all cov- 


Orv school children are 
to be the citizens of tomorrow. 
We must train them for such re- 
sponsibilities. Talking is not 
enough. Teaching them that clean- 
liness of home and community is 
one of these requirements is all 
very well, but it is better to give 
them the privilege of working at 
a project which proves to them 
the meaning of their part in the 
care and beautifying of a com- 
munity. The school gives the op- 
portunity of which I speak. The 
playground, the school-gardens, 
as well as the school building, 
makes an ideal lesson for little 
citizens to take part in a cleaning 
program several times during the 
year. Of course the most practical 
times would be fall and spring, but 
the best time would be the time 
when it is needed. There are times 
when a severe storm scatters its 
frolic all over a garden plot. Papers 
which had no right to be a part of 
the schoo} lawn or playground find 
a splendid hiding place among the 
shrubbery. It is for this reason 
that I say a clean-up day should be 
at any time when it is needed. 

Some teachers might think they 
could not give up the time it takes 
to do such work. I think, on the 
contrary, the time would be very 
well spent. They would be im- 
pressing on the children the need 
of alertness to untidiness. At an 
early age they would realize that 
cleanliness is not a characteristic 
which is emphasized at one or two 
certain months of a school year, 
but rather it is a characteristic 
which should be an outstanding 


ered with little letters and words? 
FAIRY: 
Bless my soul, that is none other 
than Noah Webster, born in 1758. 
He was the one who compiled the 
first dictionary in our country. 
TOMMY: 
My, October is a great month, 
isn’t it? Not to mention Columbus 
Day and Halloween. We’re going 
to have such fun bobbing for 
apples. 
FAIRY: 
It seems to me your head is bob- 
bing about now. And I hear your 
mother coming down the hall. So 
I’ll be going. But I’ll be back again 
some night to tell you about some 
of the other birthday months. 
Goodnight, Tommy. 


Future Citizens 


EDNA M. VAN HOUTEN 


one, and should dominate their 
daily lives—taking pride in per- 
sonal appearance as well as pride 
in the place their school holds in 
the community. 

During one of these “cleaning- 
up” activities when a_ general 
“hoeing out” took place, large 
stones which interfered with 
play were taken from their firm 
place in the ground and were first 
deposited in small piles and after- 
wards trucked away. Leaves were 
taken from their unsightly place 
near the fence and from their con- 
cealed hiding places in hedges. 

The children were told when 
the cleaning would take place so 
that they might come prepared to 
work. They were able to wear old 
clothes and were encouraged to 
bring their own tools with which 
to work. What a variety of rakes, 
hoes, brooms, trowels, and spades. 
Each grade was allotted certain 
spaces to clean. Bicycle shed, 
driveways, play areas and lawn 
were divided in such a way that a 
well-planned routine took place. 


The children were happy to take 
part in a line of march and a pa- 
rade which ended the day’s activ- 
ity. A school band helped to make 
the enthusiasm run high and make 
the march all the more merry. 


Parents showed keen interest. 
Here and there were kodaks fo- 
cused on a certain place in the line 
where some particular son or 
daughter was proudly marching 
along. One parent took movies of 
the children while they were work- 
ing and while they were marching. 
These he planned to show at some 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


GOBLIN FOLK 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Goblin’s ears are pointed ; 
Goblin feet are quick; 
When they hear a footstep 

They vanish by a trick. 


Rocking in a bluebell, 
Soaring in the breeze, 

Goblin men are playing, 
Doing what they please. 


You can hear their laughter 
Bubbling like the brook, 

But you’ll never see one 
Outside a picture book! 


P.T.A. meeting as well as at some 
scheduled time when the children 
were to bring five cents, thus 
making an extra school fund for 
the school to aid in the purchase 
of some particular thing, suggest- 
ed by the principal. 

This is but one of the many ways 
in which our school children may 
be given the opportunity of par- 
ticipation in clean-up campaigns 
which may need their future co- 
operation. It tends toward the 
making of worthwhile citizens. 


Safety is another rule which 
must be impressed upon the chil- 
dren. This means obeying the laws 
of traffic which can be stressed 
daily in classrooms. Playlets can 
be originated which deal with the 
particular need in any certain 
school. This may stress the order 
which is necessary in fire drills, 
the kindness in looking out for the 
children in the kindergarten and 
lower grades, obedience of all traf- 
fic laws, and the general co-opera- 
tion in anything suggested to 
benefit an individual, family or 
community. Future citizens must 
know the meaning of law and must 
take pride in obeying these laws. 
To take a part as a little citizen 
they are paving the way to be com- 
munity leaders. 


Of all projects to help children 
I advocate the lessons of action. 
Let them take part in any or all 
of these opportunities to make of 
themselves better future citizens. 
I feel the “gem” of them all is 
cleanliness. Try my suggestion for 
the impression of cleanliness in a 
school. I’m sure it will work. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Color Games and 
Things to Do 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Red sumac 

Edging a dust brown road 
That props a tired hill 
Against the sky. 


Odcroszn is here again! 
The world is ablaze with color. 
Against the blue of a frosty sky, 
russet hill tops raise their heads 
and cornfields flaunt their yellow 
banners across the prairie lands. 
People everywhere thrill to the 
beauty of Mother Nature’s last 
pageant before the white snows 
of winter come. 

Children gather armloads of 
colored leaves and carry them to 
school—on teacher’s desk you will 
find bouquets of reddened sumac 
buds and silver milkweed pods— 
on the window sills and from the 
corners, golden-faced pumpkins 
perch jauntily and give promise 
of a festive Halloween already in 
the making. 

But, in spite of all the color 
around us, we are apt to find chil- 
dren in kindergarten and even 
first grade who have not devel- 
oped color awareness. There are 
several games which are helpful 
in overcoming this difficulty and 
children enjoy playing them alone 
or in groups. 

Here are some. suggestions 
which you might care to work out 
in your classroom. 

For individual participation, 
color envelopes may be made sim- 
ilar to the ones shown below. 


Directions: 
Fold a large envelope out of 


X 


Paste two squares together on 
three sides marked X. Cut out 
black. 


heavy brown wrapping paper or 
use an envelope you might already 
have on hand. Size 5” by 8” is 
easily handled. 

Paste or draw a paper doll on 
the address side of envelope. Cut 
out the dress by cutting only 
through the side of envelope on 
which the doll is pasted. If one 
desires, a hair ribbon may also 
be cut or a pair of socks may make 
it more interesting. 

By inserting colored sheets of 
paper into the envelope, dolly will 
change her dress many times. 

If each child has an envelope of 
his own, it is fun to have the 
teacher write the color word on 
the blackboard and see how many 
children will dress the doll in 
the correct color (for primary 
grades). 

A dog or a cat with a ribbon 
around its neck will also prove 
popular with the children. A large 
flower may be cut and used—or 
a ball or balloon. 

If you wish to make a real 
project out of it, children will en- 
joy making their own envelopes. 

Other Color Games: 

Make several small rolls of col- 
ored paper or use large colored 
beads for this game. 

Children are seated on the floor 
in a circle. 

Lay the colors in the center of 
the circle. Children hide their eyes 
while one child takes one or two 
colors from the color pot. 

Choose different children to 
guess which colors are missing. 


Matching Game: 
Have the children choose a cer- 


tain color. Count how many things 


they can find in the room that are 
the same color. 


A Rainbow: 

Have a large assortment of col- 
ored paper squares or strips 
mounted on cardboard to make 
them more durable. 

Let children make a rainbow by 
choosing the right colors and dis- 
carding the wrong. 


Things to Do: 

See how many colors you can 
find in the clothing worn by your 
classmates. 

Pick out twins (two blue 
dresses or suits, two red, pink or 
various colors). 

Pick out triplets, quadruplets, 
quintuplets, etc. 

Count the number of colored 
ribbons, neckties, brown shoes, 
etc. 

Observe how colors are com- 
bined to make plaids, stripes, 
polka dots, etc. Watch for sun- 
sets, cloud effects, sky color. 

List the colors Mother Nature 
uses to beautify the landscape in 
autumn, winter, spring, and sum- 
mer. 

Learn the primary colors, com- 
plimentary colors. Mix paints for 
shades. Make color books. Dis- 
cover the mediums used for color- 
ing. 

Let each child have the experi- 
ence of using crayola and paint. 
Do some finger painting. 

Observe the colors used for 
painting houses. Why is a fire 
wagon painted red? 

Make a list of fruits that are 
red, yellow, etc. 

Make a list of flowers of vari- 
ous hues. 


Cut out black. 
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Art for the Youngest 


ELAINE JACOBUS 


"Younes children are free 
from the handicap of rote in- 
struction in art. Their drawings 
are simple and expressive. They 
put on paper that which they 
think or feel or imagine. They 
work enthusiastically, starting 
with bold strokes, not tentative 
markings. If there are mistakes, 
they change their ideas to fit it 
or cheerfully begin again. On the 
other hand, the average adult 
with no more training in art than 
his former elementary courses is 
at a disadvantage. He experiences 
a feeling of insecurity about his 
ability to draw. There is no copy; 
he is on his own and there seems 
to be nothing that he is able to 
produce on paper. At last he may 
dimly remember the outline of a 
house or a tulip just exactly as he 
was taught to draw it line by line. 
Looking at a landscape or figure, 
he sees it not in masses of color 
and light, but as a collection of 
individual outlines. In many of us 
there is an urge, even a longing, 
to put into visible form our feel- 
ings and impressions, to catch for 
more than a few brief hours a 
loved expression or the poignant 
beauty of a flower, scene or emo- 
tion. Instead, we are doomed to 
painstaking line drawings in 
stereotyped patterns. It is for this 
reason that many able people 
avoid any attempt to draw. For 
some of this attitude we can 
blame the early instructions giv- 
en so conscientiously by sincere 
teachers. It would be indeed a sat- 
isfaction to erase all of the past 
memory of drawing rules and to 
start again from the beginning. 

Watching children in their first 
attempts to paint is vicariously 
starting with a clean slate. They 
set to work with joyful gusto. 
They literally dive in and come 
out covered with many wild daubs 
of selves and paper, but beaming 
in the discovery that it is really 
delightful fun. Of course, chil- 
dren’s attempts vary depending 
on their natures and past experi- 
ences. Sadly, some have been 
coached by elders and have 
learned to make several set ob- 
jects, it is true, but have learned 
to depend wholly on someone’s 
dictation and are left without 
incentive or initiative to go ahead 
by themselves. It may be that they 


are used to coloring books and 
feel the need of outlines to fill in. 
Coloring books are the arch ene- 
mies of our attempts to develop 
creative efforts. Children become 
mentally lazy and use them mere- 
ly as busy work to kill time. Their 
use teaches children to do insig- 
nificant trivials just because there 
is a space of time and to choose 
the easiest way of filling that 
space. It is scant satisfaction for 
a child to finish a picture in a col- 
oring book. The idea was some- 
one else’s and so is the finished 
product not thoroughly one’s own 
creation. Of course, it is easier 
to work aimlessly and without 
thought, so the argument that 
“my child loves a coloring book” 
is not a real criteria for judging 
its worth. You must choose 
whether you wish children to put- 
ter away their time or whether 
you are willing to foster real ac- 
complishment and the best indi- 
vidual achievement possible. For 
spare moments, give a child a 
sketching book. What a delight it 
is to be handed a blank book, un- 
lined and glistening in its new- 
ness, to be used as the owner 
wishes! Then there should be 
various tools, large crayons, char- 
coal, pastels, paints, and soft lead 
pencils. If four- or five-year-olds 
seem at a loss for ideas, as they 
often are when allowed freedom 
in drawing for the first time, a 
few suggestions will be an im- 
mense help: “See what kind of 
an animal you can make,” 
“Wouldn’t it be fun to draw a 
boy running to the store for 
mother?” or “Show how bright it 
is on a sunny day.” Never mind 
planning the whole picture; leave 
the actual planning to him. Just 
a hint will be your contribution. 

As a critic you can use your 
advice to good advantage. Let 
your first criticisms be as en- 
couraging as possible until the 
beginner has a feeling of confi- 
There may be just one little thing 
to praise in the first picture; make 
the most of it. Maybe it is 
scribbled and hasn’t much sem- 
blance to any known object, but 
you can probably find one good 
point in it somewhere. “Those 
colors always look well together,” 
can be used as a last resort. You 
will find that the point you have 
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praised will be repeated. In teach- 
ing a group of children, choose 
for group commendation “the 
pictures about something” or 
dence and a real desire for more. 
“those done carefully” or the 
ones “which show action.” If you 
praise indiscriminately there is 
no incentive for improvement 
and, as the effort slackens so does 
the interest until the desire to try 
is gone. An adult, by telling five- 
year-old Stanley, “You always 
have such good ideas!” spurred 
him on to take pride in drawing 
a great variety of subjects. He 
made pictures of people climbing 
trees, walking across. bridges, 
swimming in a pool, and lying 
on the sand under a very realistic 
boardwalk. When he was thor- 
oughly pleased with his own ac- 
complishments, she dropped the 
suggestions that he try different 
colors to make his pictures pret- 
tier and the results were indeed 
worthy of praise. 

It is hard to say at what def- 
inite age to expect certain 
achievements, because a child’s 
aptitude, his background, and 
his previous experience are all 
contributing factors. At the age 
of three a child might be given 
a set of large, substantial crayons 
and large sheets of cheap brown 
paper. Let him scribble around 
and enjoy himself as long as 
he stays on the paper. Cheer- 
fully throw them all away until 
he makes one that really seems 
to have some idea, however 
crude. Make rather a fuss over 
this one and be voluble about how 
carefully you are going to save 
it and why. Up to this time he 
has just been playing but now 
he has a real purpose, to make 
another picture good enough to 
save. Praise him each time he 
takes a step forward and be rath- 
er noncommittal and poker-faced 
about the repetitions. Do not ex- 
pect very much before a child is 
four years old, and it is often four 
and a half before children’s pic- 
tures begin to take recognizable 
forms. If he is older when he 
starts, the period of experimenta- 
tion will be shorter, but it is well 
to remember that it takes both 
fine muscle control and concentra- 
tion to put a concrete idea on pa- 
per and the average child under 
four does not have either to a 
great degree. 


It is important to give children 
an interesting initiation to the 
joys of artistic expression. An 
adult will be repaid many times 
over by sharing the delights of 
each new growth and discovery. 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 
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SAFETY POSTER Helen Strimple 
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SIMPLE SPATTERING 


I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Spattering is an old-fashioned fascinating pastime that. has 
many possibilities. Pretty designs can be obtained by grouping 
different leaves together, or in patterns, and spraying them as a 
whole. For a still more artistic effect place four or five leaves 
upon each other and spray the group. Remove one or two and 
spray again. Remove another and do more spattering. When 
finished some of the leaves will appear to be standing behind the 
others. 


Spattering in a simplified form may be done by tiny children 
The tots may require a little practice to learn how to “spatter,” 
after which the work will be “play” to them. 


1. Provide each child with a sheet of heavy colored or white 
paper, size about 8 by 10 inches. 


2. Pin a leaf onto paper as in sketch. If leaves are not ob- 
tainable, cut a leaf out of heavy paper or thin cardboard, and 
pin down in the same manner. 


3. Dissolve black or colored paint in tin pans, such as are 
used to wash paintbrushes in. Be sure there is sufficient liquid 
paint to dip toothbrush in. 


4. Rub wet toothbrush over the teeth of an old comb, or a 
piece of wire netting, and dots of different sizes will spatter onto 
the paper. Some may be quite large, while others will be mere 
pinpoints, but the finished effect will be very pleasing. 


5. Allow the pattern to remain on paper until the spatter is 
dry, then remove pins and lift the leaf up carefully. 


If desired, pictures of animals or birds may be cut from maga 
zines and used for patterns. When this is done, the creaturé 
should possess a clear, good outline. 


Paint may also be sprayed onto paper with an insect-gun, but 
this method is better for older children, or adults. 
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SAMMY THE SAFETY BROWNIE Thelma Moreland 


BE 
CAREFUL 


OF 
FIRE! ” 


The Safety Brownie is burning autumn leaves this month. It’s grand fun to rake and 
burn the gaily colored leaves, but it can also be very dangerous, unless you take care. 
Do not play with fire, nor allow smaller children to jump over your bonfire, spread the 
fire around, nor play with matches. 


Color the Brownie’s cap green, his jacket yellow, and his trousers green. He wears 
a red tie. His hair is dark brown, and the rake handle is brown also. The bonfire leaves 
are shades of red, orange and brown, while the flame is orange. The smoke is light blue. 
Cut out and make a poster, pasting the Brownie on a sheet of blue construction paper. 


Write a four-line jingle about the picture and print it on the poster. 
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MIRROR 


MAGIC 
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Louise D. Tessin 


(FC) VO 


MIRROR 


7 
REFLECTION 


Tiss ve PAPER 
TRACING 


- MAKE A DESIGN UNIT FOR A BORDER,IN COLOR. 

~ ADD ONE REPEAT OF THE UNIT To ESTABLISH 
SATISFACTORY CONNECTION. 

- PLACE MIRROR AT 45° OVER BORPER To FIND 
INTERESTING CORNER ARRANGEMENT. T 


See Page 64 for Instructiens 
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Classroom Stunts for October 
MARGARETTA HARMON 


Let’s Play a Party Game 


is a real 
party game, suitable for class- 
room use. Play it on a long study- 
table if you have one, or use an 
open space on the floor. 

Divide the table’s surface or 
floor space in half with a line 
drawn with chalk. Along this line 
lay autumn leaves side by side so 
they almost touch one another. 
Line up half the players on each 
side of the line. 

At the starting signal, each 
player begins to blow as many 
leaves as he can to the opposite of 
the line. The players on the oppos- 
ing side, of course, try to blow 
them back. Anyone who touches a 
leaf with his fingers must leave 
the game. 

At the end of a given time the 
game stops and the leaves lying 
on each side of the line are count- 
ed. The team with fewest leaves 
on its side of the line wins the 
game. 


Tongue Twisters 
Sweet, swift swallows swirl 
and swoop, 
As saucy Susie simmers 
soup; 
Silver ships sail seven seas, 
And salty sailors snort and 
sneeze. 


Doodle Bug Race 


This little stunt provides 
special motivation for almost any 
kind of classwork done at the 
blackboard, In the race illustrated 
on this page, five children were 
assigned four problems to work 
at the board. One section of black- 
board was marked off with four 
numbered vertical lines and the 
children’s initials were listed at 
the left of the first line as illus- 
trated. 

As each child finished the first 
problem correctly, a doodle bug 
was drawn after his initials on 
the line numbered 1. As soon as 
anyone finished Problem 2, his 
doodle bug was erased and drawn 


on the second line, with a horizon- 
tal line behind him to show the 
distance he had traveled. The one 
whose doodle bug reached the 
fourth line first won the race. 


Let’s Grow a Newspaper Tree 


1. Paper Roll 


Out 
This Way. 


Newspaper trees are fun to 
make and can be used in many 
ways in the classroom. Standing 
up in the sand table, they make a 
realistic forest for Little Red 
Riding Hood. Made of crepe 
paper, they are colorful plumes 
for costume headdresses. 

Open a double sheet of news- 
paper and cut it in half length- 
wise. This makes two strips about 
a foot wide and a yard long. Roll 
up one of the strips, not too tight- 
ly. Then insert one point of the 
scissors into the center of the roll 
and cut a slit halfway down its 
length as illustrated in Figure 1. 
Cut several slits parallel to this 
around the roll. 

Now hold the uncut end of the 
roll in the left hand. With the 
right, reach down into the center 
of the other end and grasp two or 
three of the center strips you have 
cut. Gently pull these and the tree 
will pull out to the shape shown in 
Figure 2. Now put a dab of paste 
on the loose end of the roll to hold 
it in place. 


Let’s Test Our Memory Span 

Children enjoy competitive 
tests. This one will show which 
child is best at remembering. The 
teacher should prepare in advance 
a list of twenty numbers. Each of 
the first five should contain three 
digits, 7.e., 729, 302, etc. The next 
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group of five should contain four 
digits and so on. 

Each child sits with paper 
ready and his right elbow bent 
and on his desk, holding his pencil 
raised to eye-level. The teacher 
writes the first number on the 
board, lets the children look at it 
one second, rubs it off and calls 
out, “Write.” Not until she gives 
this signal may the class write 
down the number from memory. 
A longer interval of time should 
be allowed to view the longer 
numbers. 

After completing the test, let 
the children exchange papers and 
grade them as the teacher reads 
the list aloud. A few children with 
exceptional memory spans may 
require numbers with more than 
the seven digits suggested for this 
list. 


Animal Riddles 

What animal suffers most from 
a sore throat? (Giraffe) 

What animal wears a polka dot 
suit? (Leopard) 

What bird always wants to 
know “Who”? (Owl) 

What animal looks like an 
Army tank? (Turtle) 

What animal’s trunk is never 
packed? (Elephant) 

What punctual bird lives in a 
clock? (Cuckoo) 

What animal wears a _ black- 
and-white prison uniform? 
(Zebra) 

What bird is like a door-knock- 
er? (Woodpecker) 

What animal carries its house 
on its back? (Snail) 

What animal wears chin whis- 
kers? (Billy goat) 


A Magic Number Square 


4 


Add the numbers in any row 
from left to right. Add any row 
from top to bottom. Add either 
row diagonally. The answer is 
always 15. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


Service Flags 

Many of our school children 
have fathers in the service of the 
United States at present. One day 
someone suggested that we have 

a service flag in our schoolroom. 
The caption above the flag read, 
“My Father Is in Service.” The 
name of each child whose father 
was in the U.S. service was placed 
on a chart below the flag. On the 
flag was placed a blue star for each 
person on the chart. This idea 
might be carried out for other 


members of the family, such as’ 


brothers, sisters, etc., as well. 
The service flag seems to com- 
pensate in a small way for the 
child’s sacrifice in having mem- 
bers of the family away from 
home. 
—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


Using Scissors 
CHILDREN coming to school 
for the first time who are not ac- 
customed to using scissors often 
find it difficult to follow lines ac- 
curately. 

Hectographed lines can be used 
for practice in cutting. Some lines 
can be curved, some straight and 
some with corners with varied an- 
gles. 

It’s fun to pretend that the line 
is a sidewalk and that the scissors 
are going for a walk. A verse like 
this makes the walk more inter- 
esting: 

Snip, snip, snip, 
Snip, snip, snip, 
Watch our busy 
Scissors go. 


Snip, snip, snip, 

Snip, snip, snip, 

Not too fast and 

Not too slow. 
—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


A Special Story Period 


ALL educators agree that sto- 
rytelling is an important asset in 
a child’s training, Often the busy 
teacher in the lower grades real- 
izes this, but is so pressed for time 
she omits this part of the daily 
program. To insure every child 
from Grades I and II the privilege 
of a story period at least once a 
week, we have worked out the 
following scheme. Once a week, 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


preferably on Friday, one teacher 
meets the school at assembly and 
tells or reads a story adapted to 
the ages of the pupil. Each teach- 
er has a turn in rotation. This 
gives variety to the children and 
gives the rest of the teachers an 
extra period without her class to 
do essential work in her own class- 
room. Children having broken 
rules of the school during the week 
are not allowed the privilege. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Game of Wish 

THE children in Grades I and 
II will always welcome a “game.” 
We use this one as an oral Lan- 
guage Activity. We have called it 
the game of “Wish.” It is played 
in this manner: A child is chosen 
to be “it’”—another is chosen to 
use the wand and bestow the wish 
on the first child. This latter child 
places the wand on the wisher’s 
head and says, “Wish, oh wish, 
oh what do you wish?” The first 
child may say, “I wish I were a 
nurse.” Then the second child 
says, “You are now a nurse.” The 
“nurse” then proceeds to act as a 
nurse would. This takes imagina- 
tion, knowledge, etc. A boy may be 
a “policeman, a fireman, a cowboy, 
or a doctor.”’ The same procedure 
ensues, and each child is urged to 
vary the program by choosing a 
different “‘vocation.” 

—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Telling Time 

ALTHOUGH our program in 
Grades I and II does not call for 
every child to learn to tell time 
during the year, we find that most 
children, even at that age, are cu- 
rious to know how to tell time. 
Therefore we make them as con- 
scious of time telling as possible. 
We always say, “The clock says 
10 o’clock, time for recess,” or 
“11:30, time to go home.” In this 
way we incite their interest and 
with the help of their parents 
many children learn the hours at 
least very readily. 

To reward those who actually 
learn to tell time, we keep a list 
on the board of all children who 
pass the test successfully. For ex- 
ample at various intervals of the 
day we say, “Let’s look at the 


clock—what does it tell us?” A 
child is called upon to tell us. If he 
knows the answer, his name is 
placed on the board with a bright 
colored star beside it. The aim of 
all is to have their names on that 
coveted list. 
—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Courtesy at Home and at School 


A couRTEOUS child is one who 
will be accepted and appreciated 
in all walks of life. Most children 
enjoy being courteous and such 
fine traits can be developed so that 
they become as natural as a 
friendly greeting. 

Courtesy development should 
begin in the home with the very 
young child. Parents, as well as 
older brothers and sisters, by re- 
membering to say “thank you, 
please,” etc., and in showing 
thoughtfulness to each other and 
to the baby are taking important 
steps in developing courtesy in 
the baby. Children are natural 
mimics and will copy good traits 
as readily as undesirable ones. 

At school, politeness in the 
room, in the halls and on the play- 
ground as well as thoughtfulness 
toward associates and respect for 
the rights of others are important 
habits to be formed. The attitudes 
of the teachers toward each other 
and to the children in the school 
are important in setting up stan- 
dards to be expected. 

A “Vegetable Soup” party as 
well as the daily serving of milk 
and graham crackers can _ be 
worthwhile in practicing manners 
at the table. 

Practicing introductions is an- 
other means of helping a child 
overcome shyness and to fulfill 
this commonplace social obligation 
graciously. 

Many children do not receive 
any definite training along these 
lines except at school. If the 
school training is intensive and 
extensive enough these desirable 
habits may carry over into later 
years. 

There is a challenge to every 
teacher throughout the grades and 
high school to keep sight of these 
finer traits. As a child grows in 
stature let him grow likewise in 
graciousness of manner. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps — continued 


An Autumn-Leaf Frieze 


WHEN I asked my class for 
“something different” for our 
blackboard border, a little girl 
suggested autumn leaves. We 
found this a very decorative idea 
in which the whole class had a 
part. 

The children brought the bright- 
est colored leaves they could find. 
We achieved variety by mixing 
russet hardwoods with yellow 
beeches and red maples. These we 
arranged in a neat, double row 
across the blackboards by stick- 
ing each leaf in place with a single 
dab of paste in the middle. 

A few leaves fastened in the 
same way to the window panes 
completed a pretty autumn pic- 
ture. 

—MARGARETTA HARMON 


A Forfeit Box 


| SETTLED the annoyance of 
having marbles and other play- 
things brought out during school 
hours by having a forfeit box. Any 
child who produces a forbidden 
article during school hours must 
drop it in the bottom drawer of 
my desk. He may not have it back 
until dismissal time the following 
Friday. 

Then, to reclaim his forfeit, he 
must hand me a written promise 
not to bring the articles to class 
again. If he does so, I show him his 
signed promise and destroy the ar- 
ticle. Needless to say, this drastic 
action is seldom necessary. 

—MARGARETTA HARMON 


Bulletin Board Captions 


| DISCOVERED early in my 
teaching career that the captions 
for the bulletin board displays 
were sometimes more important 
for the success of the display than 
the pictures themselves. After 
all, they are the “eye catching” 
device and they either attract or 
fail to attract the attention of the 
children. I have discovered that 
instead of using the conventional 
strip of paper with the colored 
letters pasted on, that it is much 
more effective to correlate the 
caption with the season or the 
current holiday. For example, in 
the month of November, when we 
are thinking, living and reading 
turkey, then a string of turkeys 
parading across the bulletin 
board each one displaying a sep- 


arate letter of the caption makes 
an interesting center of attrac- 
tion for any display. In January, 
snowballs roll across the board, 
again each one displaying a letter. 
In February, it might be hearts; 
in March, kites and in April, usu- 
ally the Easter month, a jumble 
of pretty colored Easter Eggs. 
You will find that these captions 
insure the success of your bulletin 
board and really attract the chil- 
dren’s attention instead of the 
half-hearted interest they so of- 
ten seem to show in the displays 
over which we have labored. 
MARION SHORT ELMER 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always  wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 
ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be typed: 
if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Let Them Finish Something! 


UsuaLLy problem children 
aren’t problems when we analyze 


their difficulties. Dawdlers and 
“lazy” pupils may be only slow 
pupils who develop a feeling of 
frustration because they never 
have a chance to finish anything. 

“‘Hit-and-Miss Charlie” was my 
problem. Hs usually left off study- 
ing his spelling before he learned 
the last few words. His written 
work was never quite done. So one 
morning I gave him the regular 
arithmetic assignment. As usual, 
when the other children finished, 
he was only half done. While we 
went on with our spelling, Charlie 
was told to continue his arith- 
metic. 

It took him two hours, but he 
did finish them. I praised him and 


started him on the language as- 
signment. He had to stay after 
school to finish that. Although 
some of his other studies were 
neglected for a time, Charlie 
learned that he could finish some- 
thing if he had to. With a little 
extra help after school, he soon 
got down to business. Now he 
keeps up with the class. 
MARGARETTA HARMON 


The Button Counter 


A STRING of discarded buttons 
is one of the most useful articles 
in my classroom. I strung the but- 
tons—a hundred of them or so— 
on a short length of thin wire. 
This I stretched taut between two 
nails across a corner of the room 
near my desk. 

When I am counting up the 
number of pupils who wish to or- 
der milk for their lunches each 
day, it takes only a flick of the fin- 
ger to slide a button along the wire 
for each order, then add up the 
buttons afterward. In distributing 
or collecting textbooks, pencils 
and notebooks, etc., I can tell at a 
glance my total on the button 
counter. 

Class members even keep scores 
for their indoor games on the 
counter. We could scarcely do 
without it. 


—MARGARETTA HARMON 


To Make Maps Interesting 


THE most-used bit of equip- 
ment on our Second Grade play 
table is an inexpensive cardboard 
jig-saw map of the United States. 
Each state is cut out around its 
borders, and the capital appears 
in its correct location. A copy of 
the map, correctly assembled, is 
printed on the cover of the box 
for reference. 

Children in my class love to fit 
the states together. And when our 
country’s geography is studied 
later, they are well posted on the 
comparative size, location and 
capital of each state, having a 
vivid mental picture of its place 
in the puzzle. 


An interesting project would 
be to paste an outline map on 
light cardboard, letter in the capi- 
tals, color the states and cut them 
out to make such a puzzle. 


—MARY E. SADDINGTON 
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‘| T was the afternoon before 
Halloween, and Black Cat and 
Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Goose 
were taking a walk along the edge 
of the meadow. 

“See the little pumpkins,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Just Animaltown 
size. 

“Let’s make a jack-o’-lantern,” 
said Mrs. Goose. “Then, tonight, 
we can carry it around and show 
it to our friends.” 

“And I’ll be the one to make it,” 
smiled Black Cat. “I have my lit- 
tle sharp knife, right here.” 

So Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Squir- 
rel leaned on the fence while he 
carved. Black Cat scooped out 
the middle of the pumpkin, and 
made a nice cover of the top. 
Then he cut a face, cutting very 
carefully. 

“With a light inside that will 
be wonderful,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “And the face looks like you, 
yourself, Black Cat.” 

Black Cat just stood there and 
looked pleased. He had meant the 
— to look like him- 
self, 

“I like your yellow pumpkin 
face better than your real black 
one,” said Mrs. Goose, laughing. 

Black Cat scowled. He did not 
like that remark at all. And of 
course it was not very polite of 
Mrs. Goose to make it. She just 
did not think. 

Mrs, Squirrel decided that she 
would change the subject. “Well, 
what now?” she asked. “Here is 
our pumpkin jack-o’-lantern, all 
ready, and it is bright daylight 
yet.” 

“Let me take it home and keep 
it,” suggested Mrs. Goose. “Then, 
when it is dark, you can come to 
my house, and we will start out 
from there.” 

“That’s all right with me,” said 
Black Cat. 

— me, too,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

“And I have another good 
idea,”’ smiled Mrs. Goose. 


“What do you mean—another 


good one?” asked Mrs. Squirrel. 
“Well, I have had two already, 


Black Cat carved the face. 


haven’t I? The first one was to 
make a jack-o’-lantern. The sec- 
ond was to take it home and keep 


it till dark.” 


“Well, go on, let’s hear the next 
one,” said Black Cat, yawning. 

Mrs. Goose felt very important. 
She said, “When Halloween 
over, I’ll make a fine, big pie out 
of the jack-o’-lantern. Then we 


can eat it; we three.” 


“That’s all right with me,” 


Black Cat. 


“It looks like you, Black Cat,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 


The Jack-O’-Lantern Pie 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


said 
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“And me, too,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. 

Mrs. Goose hurried home, and 
put the jack-o’-lantern on her ta- 
ble. It looked very large and yel- 
low. It looked like Black Cat, too. 
She did not like to see him staring 
at her; so she turned the face to 


the wall. 


She could hardly wait for the 
night, when it would be time to go 
around with the jack-o’-lantern. 
She began to sweep and dust and 
be busy with this and that, to 
make the moments go faster. 

Mrs. Goose worked so hard and 
so fast that she began to feel a lit- 
tle tired and sleepy. So she de- 
cided to lie down and take a little 
rest. 

She went to sleep, right away. 
And her goosie head was so full 
of ideas about jack-o’-lanterns, 
that she dreamed about Hal- 
loween. 

She thought that she and Black 
Cat and Mrs. Squirrel were car- 
rying the jack-o’-lantern around. 
It shot off sparks, just like a pin- 
wheel. Mrs. Goose enjoyed the 
dream. She and her two friends 
seemed to be flying through the 
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air, and they had fun going to 
their neighbors’ houses. Then the 
houses seemed to fly away, too, 
and the dream was over. 

So, when Mrs. Goose woke up, 
she thought Halloween was over, 
too! 

She got up sleepily. She rubbed 
her eyes with her wing. She lit a 
candle, for it was beginning to be 
dark. Then she saw the pumpkin 
on the table. 

“What were we going to do 
with it, when Halloween was 
over ?”’ she wondered. “Oh, yes, I 
remember. We were going to 
make it into a pie. And I was the 
one to do it. Well, then, I'll get 
right to work.” 

Mrs. Goose got out flour and 
bowl and measuring things. She 
cut the pumpkin up and cooked it 
down to a yellow mass. She 
rubbed her sleepy eyes all the 
time. 

When the pie was finished, and 
on the table, there was a knock at 
the door. 

“Who can that be?” thought 
Mrs. Goose. “Come in,” she called. 

In walked Mrs. Squirrel and 
Black Cat. 

“Well, hello, here we are,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. “Are you ready to 
go around with our jack-o’-lan- 
tern and scare our friends?” 

Mrs. Goose stood in the middle 
of the floor, trying to collect her 
goosie thoughts. Then she real- 
ized that she had made a terribl 
mistake. She had baked the 
jack-o’-lantern pie too soon! She 
had dreamed that Halloween was 
over—and it was just beginning! 

“T don’t see the jack-o’-lan- 
tern,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “Have 
you put it away?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Goose. “I 
have put it away.” 

Then Black Cat 
pie. 

“T think she has put it away,” 
he said, pointing with his paw. 
“There it is; she has put it away 

ina pie!” 

“Ts that our jack-o’-lantern?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel, pointing, too. 

Mrs. Goose drooped her head. 
“T got a little mixed up,” she said. 
“T went to sleep—and—” 

Mrs. Squirrel sank into a 
chair. “But we were going to have 
the pie after Halloween!” she 
said. “Don’t you remember?” 

“T thought it was after Hallow- 
een,” said Mrs. Goose. 

Black Cat looked cross. ‘Well, 
[ suppose we might as well have 
the pie,” he growled. “Only I 
don’t have any appetite for it, 
myself.” 

“Neither do I,” sighed Mrs. 


noticed the 
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NVirs. Squirrel sank into a chair. 


Squirrel. “I couldn’t eat a bite of 
x.” 
“And I don’t believe I could, 
either,”’ said Mrs. Goose, looking 
as though she were going to ery. 

Then two or three tears began 
to slide down her feather cheeks. 
Black Cat and Mrs. Squirrel 
looked at each other, as though to 
say, “What shall we do with her?”’ 

Just at that moment there was 
a queer little noise at the win- 
dow. 

There was a round, jolly jack- 
o’-lantern, looking in! 

Mand see—” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel, 

“Who holding 
asked Mrs. Goose. 

“It is Mr. Pig,’”’ Black Cat told 
them. “I recognize his hoofy 
hands.” 

They ran to the window, and 
opened it. “Come in, Mr. Pig,” 
they said. 

Mr. Pig grinned a wide, pleased 
grin. He came in, carrying the 
lantern. He sat down in the best 
chair. 

“What’s this good smell?” he 
asked. “Oh, I see you have baked 
a pie. What are you looking so 
upset about?” 


it there?” 


“We were upset because Mrs. 
Goose got a little mixed up, and 
made our pumpkin into a jack-o’- 
lantern pie,” explained Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

“So now our Halloween is 
spoiled,” said Black Cat. 

Mrs. Goose cried more tears. 

“Why, there is nothing to be 
upset about,” said Mr. Pig. 

“A pie is lots better than just 
a pumpkin. I’d rather have this 
one, than my big jack-o’-lantern. 
I have an idea. I’ll trade with you. 
What do you say to that?” 

“You mean—you’ll eat the pie? 
And we'll have the lantern to car- 
ry around?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

“Of course—that is just what | 
mean,” said Mr. Pig, sniffing hun- 
grily. 

“It’s all right with me,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

“And it’s all right with me,” 
said Black Cat. 

Mr. Pig did not say anything 
more, because he was already eat- 
ing the pie. 

And the others did not say any- 
thing more, because they were al- 
ready starting off with the jolly 
jack-o’-lantern ! 


THERE’S RAIN AGAIN 


Hear the raindrops beat their drum 
To let the raincoats know they’ve come. 
Hear the raincoats singing “Swish.” 
Now the raincoats have their wish. 
They’ve been waiting for the rain 

To call them all outside again. 


LUCRETIA PENNY 
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I. DYER KUENSTLER 


W arrerocor woke with a 
start and rubbed his round black 
eyes. He had the feeling that 
something had happened while he 
had been asleep. 

He glanced up, then down, and 
then all around. Yes, he was still 
in the sack of sea-biscuits. The 
other mice were there, too, but 
something was wrong for the bis- 
cuits were moving. They slid over 
to the left. Then they slid back 
again. Backwards and forwards 
they went! Backwards and for- 
wards! 

Whitefoot stuck his head out of 
the hole in the sack and sniffed 
the air. It smelt strange and dif- 
ferent. Then his big round ears 
picked up many new queer 
sounds. 

“We’re not in the warehouse 
any more,” he decided. “That 
smell means water! Lots of it! 
3ut it isn’t fresh water,” he 
added. 

He climbed back to the nest to 
tell his foster brothers and sisters 
the news. The two big boys were 
awake, but they wouldn’t listen 
to him. 

“Don’t bother me,” grumbled 
Sleepyhead. “The building keeps 
going up and down and I can’t 
sleep any more.” 

Tubby was holding his head in 
his hands. “I don’t feel very 
good,” he said. 

Teenie, Weenie, Minie and Mo 
were cuddled sleepily around 
their mother. Then without any 
warning she slid away from them. 

“Mommy!” they cried, skid- 
ding after her. “What made you 
do that?” 

Mrs. Mouse tried not to look 
surprised. “Do what?” she said, 
combing her whiskers into place. 


Columbus and the 
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White-Footed Mouse 


“You must be a stowaway!” said 
the rat. 


Whitefoot jumped to the edge 
of a biscuit. “Listen, Ma Mouse, 
and everybody,” he squeaked 
loudly. “Someone must have 
moved the sack of biscuits while 
we slept. We’re not in the ware- 
house any more.” 

“Where are we, then?” asked 
Teenie, Weenie, Minie and Mo. 

“T think we’re on a ship.” 

Sleepyhead laughed. “Just lis- 
ten to Whitey talk!’’ he said. 

But Mo and his three little sis- 
ters didn’t laugh. “What’s a 
ship?” they asked. 

“T don’t know for sure but I’m 
going to find out,’ Whitefoot 
waved goodbye with his tail and 
went exploring. 

“Whitey thinks he knows 
everything,” grumbled Tubby, 
who wasn’t feeling well. 

But Mo and the girls stuck up 
for Whitefoot. “You’re jealous of 
his big ears and his white chest 
and feet,” they told Tubby. 

“Children, children,” reproved 
Mrs. Mouse, and order was re- 
stored in the nest. 

It wasn’t easy going for White- 
foot but he crept on, and on. Sud- 
denly the floor went downhill. 
Down, down, he slid on his back, 
until he bumped into something. 

The thing turned out to be a big 
grandfather rat. “Ouch!” he 
grumbled. “You can’t have found 
your sea-legs, young fellow.” 

“(’m sorry,” gasped Whitefoot, 
and struggled to his feet. 

“Hm-m,” observed the rat as he 


- looked Whitey over. “You must be | 
= a stowaway! Every time the ship 


Zz \eaves port we find some stow- 


Suddenly the deck went downhill. 


<3 aways on board.” 


Whitefoot didn’t know what a 


=? stowaway was, and he didn’t care. 
Z=: “Then we are on a ship!” he cried 
- eagerly. “I thought we were.” 


“Of course we’re on a ship! 
This is Christopher Columbus’ 
ship,” the rat said proudly. “Two 


more ships are sailing nearby.” 

“Columbus? Who’s Colum- 
bus?” asked Whitefoot. 

“Shiver my timbers! Don’t you 
know!” squawked the rat. “Co- 
lumbus talked Queen Isabella into 
giving him three ships. Now he’s 
sailing across the ocean to find 
new land.” 

Whitefoot’s real home was in 
the woodlands and he hoped that 
Columbus would find land very 
quickly. 

Then he thought he’d like to see 
this wonderful man. So the rat 
took him to Columbus’ cabin. He 
was sleeping when they got there. 
They scampered all over his feet, 
but he didn’t wake up. 

Then as Whitefoot began to feel 
a little dizzy, he wished the rat 
goodbye and returned to the nest. 

The mice soon got over their 
sea-sickness, and Teenie, Weenie, 
Minie and Mo forgot they had 
ever lived in a warehouse. White- 
foot found his sea-legs and grew 
bigger, but he couldn’t get used to 
the smell of the sea. Every day he 
asked the rat if they were nearer 
land, but the rat didn’t seem to 
know, 

Whitefoot made himself a home 
in a hole in the wall of Columbus’ 
cabin. Then he learned to come 
when the big man whistled, for 
Columbus always threw him a bit 
of cheese. 

But as the weeks went by 
Columbus began to look worried, 
and he forgot to whistle for 
Whitey. So one day the mouse 


“‘Land! I smell flowers and trees 
and food!”’ 
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went to see if the ship’s cook had 
dropped any scraps of food on the 
floor. He found some sailors talk- 
ing to the cook. 

“Columbus thinks the world is 
round,” sneered the sailors, and 
laughed. “He says that if we keep 
on sailing we’re bound to find land 
sooner or later.” 

“We'll never find land in this 
direction,” replied their leader. 

“That’s what we say!” agreed 
the men. “‘We left home in August 
and here it is October!” 

“We'll talk to Columbus,” the 
leader said under his breath. “If 
he refuses to turn back, we'll take 
him prisoner.” 

But Columbus knew that the 
men were on the verge of a mu- 
tiny so he promised to turn back, 
if they didn’t see land within 
three days. 

One day went by and most of 
the next. When night came 
Whitey went on deck to see what 
the sailors were doing. Most of 
them were whispering together in 
a dark corner, so he guessed they 
didn’t intend to wait until the 
three days were up. 

Suddenly Whitefoot’s whiskers 
began to quiver as he sniffed the 
night air. He sniffed again ex- 
citedly, for land was near! He 
could smell flowers, trees and 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


The little mouse 
Who sells balloons 
Often wonders why— 


Miss Snooty Duck 
Goes right along, 
And never stops to buy: 


Now, even though 
She did not need 
A lovely, big balloon 


She could have said 
“Good morning’— 


Or, perhaps, “Good 
afternoon.” 


And if she did 
The little mouse 
Would very likely say— 


““°"T was nice to see 
Miss Snooty Duck, 


She looked so fine, 
and gay.” 


THE SNOOTY DUCK 


many other strange scents. And 
they grew stronger every minute! 

He glanced at the sailors. They 
didn’t seem to know that land was 
near. How silly it would be to turn 
the ship back now! He must stop 
them. And somehow he must let 
Columbus know that land was in 
sight. 

It was early morning when 
Whitefoot reached the big man’s 
cabin. Columbus was _ tossing 
about uneasily, and he turned 
over every time that Whitefoot 
tried to tickle his fingers. Once he 
sent Whitey sprawling onto the 
floor. 

When Columbus dozed off, 
Whitey crawled over his face and 
squeaked into his ear. 

“Wake up, Columbus! Land is 
near! Do you hear me? I said, 
land is near!” 

Columbus yawned. Then he sat 
up. “Did I dream that land was 
near?” he cried. He was fully 
dressed so he hurried up on deck. 

Whitey followed as quickly as 
he could. When he reached the 
deck, Columbus was shading his 
eyes with his hand from the 
bright morning light, and staring 
at the distant horizon. 

Turning round, he shouted ex- 
citedly to the sailors, “Land! I 
told you we’d find land!” 
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When Whitefoot informed his 
foster brothers and sisters that 
land was near, they weren’t the 
least interested. They liked it on 
board ship, they said, and they 
didn’t intend to go ashore. 

So Whitey told the rat. “Will 
you go ashore with me?” he cried. 

But the rat said he was born 
on the ship, and he guessed he’d 
stay there. 

“Then Ill have to go ashore 
alone,”’ said the mouse. 

“How are you going to get to 
shore?” asked the rat. “Are you 
going to swim?” 

Whitefoot shook his whiskers, 
and did some thinking. At last he 
decided to hide in one of Colum- 
bus’ pockets and go to shore that 
way. 

The idea worked, and when 
Columbus stepped from the boat 
onto dry land, Whitey crept out 
of his pocket and sprang away 
into the long grass. 

As he hurried out of sight he 
heard the sailors tell each other 
that this was a wonderful new 
land, but Whitey didn’t care if it 
was new, or old. 

It was land and he was going 
to make a home there and raise 
a family. 

He’d had enough of the sea! 
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Maybe It’s a Dragon! 


LOUELLA ANDREWS 


Tue minister’s house where 
Jimmy Mouse and his sister, Jin- 
ny, and Chirpy, the cricket, were 
living for the winter, was all dark 
and still and empty. The minister 
and Mrs. Minister and the children 
had all gone out. Jimmy and Jinny 
and Chirpy had watched them go. 

They had not looked at all like 
themselves. Mrs. Minister had 
been wearing a long white sheet, 
wrapped all around her and over 
her head, with only her eyes show- 
ing through the holes at the top. 
Mr. Minister was in a black suit 
whose coat had a long tail behind 
and on the front was painted 
white stripes across the chest and 
arms and legs which made him 
look like he were just bare white 
bones walking. The children were 
all dressed funny, too! And they 
all laughed and chattered in gay 
excitement as they tied queer 
black things over their faces, 
through which only their eyes 
could be seen. 

Jimmy and Jinny and Chirpy 
were hiding behind the cellar 
door, watching. “‘Aren’t people 
queer creatures ?” whispered Jim- 
my. 

“They look very funny,” said 
Jinny. “Look how Mr. Minister’s 
bones shiver in the dark.” 

Chirpy held his hand over his 
mouth to keep from squeaking 
with laughter till they were gone. 

But when the outside door 
closed, they all crept into the 
kitchen. 

They were scarcely inside the 
door when Jinny squealed, “O-o0-o0 
—look at that!’ and ran back un- 
der the door with Jimmy and 
Chirpy close behind. 

“What is it, Jinny? What did 
you see?” they asked. 

“Oh, my!” said Jinny, trem- 
bling. “Didn’t you see that awful! 
looking creature on the table?” 

“No,” said Jimmy. “What did it 
look like?” 

“Oh, big, big holes where the 
eyes and nose should be and great 
pointed teeth in its mouth,” said 
Jinny. 

“Maybe it’s a dragon,” said 
‘Chirpy. “Mrs. Minister read the 
children a story about dragons 
last night. They were scared.” 

“Well, it certainly scared me,” 
said Jinny. “Let’s go home.” - 

“No,” said Chirpy. “Not till I 


look. Girls are fraidy cats—come 


on, Jimmy.” 


“We-e-ll,” said Jimmy, “you go 
look. The dragon might not notice 
you. You’re small.” 

“Are you afraid?” asked Chirpy. 

“Oh no!” said Jimmy. “But you 
go ahead. I’ll come right behind. 
Come on, Jinny.” 

“Well,” said Jinny, “I'll come, 
but be careful.” 

They followed Chirpy as he 
squeezed under the door again and 
across the kitchen. Jinny held 
back and Jimmy stayed behind 
with her. 

“T’ll take care of you,” he whis- 
pered. “Don’t be afraid.” 

The dragon-like creature sat on 
the table, fire showing through its 
eyes, nose and mouth and smoke 
coming from the top of its head. 
It sat quietly looking out the 
window and said not a word as 
the three crept up toward the 
table. Chirpy hopped up on a chair 
beside the table and waited. Noth- 
ing happened, and Jimmy and Jin- 
ny climbed up the leg of the chair 
to sit beside him. 

“See,”” whispered Chirpy. “I told 
you there was nothing to be scared 
about. I’m going right up and 
speak to him.” 

“Oh, do be careful,” said Jin- 
ny. “I heard Mrs. Minister read- 
ing the story about dragons to the 
children and it said the dragon spit 
fire out of its eyes and nose and 
mouth, and you might make him 


COLOR 


MARGUERITE GODE 
Yellow sunlight on a hill road, 
Yellow eye of evening star, 
Yellow honey, gleaned from 

clover, 
Yellow cornfields stretching 
far. 
Yellow leaves of frosted maple, 
Yellow cheek of orchard pear. 


In the country, in October, 
Golden color everywhere. 
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so angry he would burn you right 


“Doesn’t look like any old 
dragon to me,” said Chirpy. “That 
story said dragons have tails.” 

“Maybe he’s sitting on his tail 
like the puppy dogs do,” said Jin- 
ae 


y. 

Chirpy stretched up to look. 
“Huh,” he said. “He hasn’t even 
any feet!’’ And he hopped up on 
the table. He reached down to 
Jinny. 

“Come on,” he said. “I'll help 
you. Get hold of the corner of the 
tablecloth.” 

Jimmy gave her a little boost 
and she climbed up to the edge 
and peeped over. 

“I’m scared,” she said. “I guess 
I'd rather not come up. I’ll sit on 
the chair.” 

“Oh, come on,” said Chirpy. 
“Can’t vou see you’re in Jimmy’s 
way ?” 

“All right,” said Jinny. “But 
I’m not going any closer than this 
to him.” 

Jimmy crawled over the edge 
and the three sat fo ra moment 
to watch. They could see the 
strange creature looking at him- 
self in the window glass. He did 
not seem to notice them at all, did 
not even turn around the least 
little bit, just sat blinking at him- 
self in the window glass and grin- 
ning and grinning. 

“He must be a very happy 
dragon,” said Jinny. “He smiles 
so big.” 

“Maybe he’s like the wolf in Red 
Riding Hood and just wants to eat 
us up. The witch in Hansel and 
Gretel grinned like that, too,” said 
Jimmy. 

But Chirpy could not be fright- 
ened. He crept right up behind the 
creature and peeked around him. 
He could even see himself in the 
window glass, but the creature 
did not seem to see him. 

“Hello,” said Chirpy. 

The creature said nothing. Just 
blinked at himself and grinned. 

“I said, ‘Hello, sir,’” said 
Chirpy. 

The strange creature kept right 
on looking at himself in the glass. 

Chirpy walked around in front 
of him and standing on his hind 
feet made a deep bow. 

“Good evening, sir!” he said in 
his most polite manner. But still 
no answer from the strange crea- 
ture. 

Jinny and Jimmy had by now 
crawled up to where they could 
look right into his face, too. But 
for all the notice the creature took 
of them, they might have been in- 
visible. 
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“He has very bad manners,” 
said Jinny. “He should answer 
when he is spoken to.” 

“Maybe the cat got his tongue,” 
said Jimmy. “Like Mrs. Minister 
said to one of the children the 
other night.” 

Chirpy tried once more. Very 
loudly this time, “Good evening, 
sir.” But no answer came and the 
big grin looked back from the win- 
dow glass. 

Chirpy was getting angry. He 
stepped back and looked at the 
strange fellow. 

“Well, I must say, you aren’t 
very nice to sit there admiring 
yourself when you have com- 
pany,” he said. “Didn’t your 
mother teach you to be polite?” 

It was then that Chirpy, stand- 
ing back a little, looked straight 
into the big, grinning mouth. 

“Oh, my! Oh, my! You poor, 
poor thing,” he said, and he mo- 
tioned Jinny and Jimmy closer. 

“Look!” he said. “The poor fel- 
low really hasn’t any tongue!” 

“Then the cat did get it,” said 
Jinny. “Just like we thought. Oh, 
isn’t that too bad?” 

“We really ought to do some- 
thing about it,” said Chirpy. “It 
must be pretty awful to go 
through life without a tongue. 
How can he be so happy about 

Just then a little breeze came 
through the open window over the 
sink. It stirred the pretty curtains 
and blew against Jimmy’s and 
Jinny’s whiskers. And as it went 
by, the strange creature sputtered 
and blinked and its light almost 
went out. 

This frightened the little mice 


and Chirpy so that they ran back 
to the edge of the table and were 
just jumping off when they heard 
voices out under the open window. 

It was the minister and Mrs. 
Minister and the children coming 
home. 

“Oh, wasn’t that fun?” they 
heard one of the children say. “I 
love to go begging on Halloween. 
And weren’t those hot dogs good?” 

“Oh, goodness me,” whispered 
Jinny. “Did you hear what she 
said. Eating dogs! Such a thing 
to eat!” 

“T’d rather have cheese,” said 
Jimmy. 

“T’ll take a nice crumb,” said 
Chirpy. “But we’d better get out 
of sight before they catch us. 
Let’s hide in the wastebasket till 
they go to bed.” 

No sooner were they hidden 
than the kitchen door opened and 
the children trooped in with Mr. 
and Mrs. Minister. 

“Oh,” cried one of them. “There 
is our jack-o’-lantern. He’s still 
burning and looking out the win- 
dow! I'll bet he scared lots of 
people!” 

“Well, blow out his light now,” 
said Mrs. Minister. “Halloween is 
over and it is bedtime. Just blow 
out his candle and put him in the 
waste box.” 

“Oh, please mother, mayn’t we 
just keep him another day ?” they 
asked. 

“If you put the candle out and 
fly off for bed,” Mrs. Minister 
said. “Just let him sit there by 
the window.” 

And the children put out his 
light and they all went upstairs 
to bed. 
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In the wastebasket Jinny whis- 
pered, ‘Well, they weren’t afraid 
of him. Guess he’s not a dragon.” 

“IT wonder what they mean, 
Halloween,” said Jimmy. “I never 
saw a Halloween. Do you know, 
Chirpy ?” 

“Yes,” said Chirpy. “In the 
house where I lived before I heard 
about it. That’s the night when 
people play funny tricks on each 
other and there are witches and 
goblins and, and, and—” 

“And what?” asked Jimmy. 

“And jack-o’-lanterns!”’ said 
Chirpy. “I didn’t see one, but did 
you hear the children just now? 
They said they had a jack-o’- 
lantern here in the kitchen. Do 
you suppose that dragon—” 

“On the table?” asked Jinny. 

“Is a jack-o’-lantern?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Let’s go see,” said Chirpy. 

They crawled out of the basket 
and back up on the table. The 
dragon was no longer staring at 
himself in the glass and there was 
no more fire or smoke in his head. 
But the moonlight coming through 
the window rested lightly on him 
= they could see him very plain- 

y. 

“Why, for goodness’ sake!” said 
Jinny. 

“What do you think of that?” 
said Chirpy. 

“Just a little old pumpkin from 
our cornfield,” said Jimmy. “And 
we were scared!” 

“Somebody certainly played a 
joke on us,” said Jinny. 

And they laughed and laughed 
while the yellow pumpkin sat and 
grinned and grinned at the moon. 


THE MAGIC ISLAND 


SHEILA STINSON 


There was once a magic island 
Filled with the strangest things; 
A pudding tree, a candy house, 
And monkeys that had wings. 


You went to bed and closed your 
eyes 


And climbed into a boat. 
You didn’t even have to row, 
You’d just begin to float. 


And then—adventures would be- 
210; 

It certainly was queer... 

Instead of traveling awful far 

The island seemed quite near. 


When you would want some gin- 
gerbread, 

You’d break it from a tree; 

And cookies lay upon the ground 

As plain as plain could be. 


The time passed quickly as on 
wings 

The things were all so good; 

You tried to taste them everyone 

Til you were stuffed with food. 


And then a voice from some far 
place 

Saying, “Now hurry, dear. 

You must be up and getting 
dressed, 

For schooltime’s nearly here.” 
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Tovar I am going to see 
how well you know your num- 
bers,” said Billy Boy’s teacher to 
the first grade one morning. 

Billy Boy’s face fell as he 
watched Miss Hill write the num- 
ber facts on the board. 1+ 1=—= 
2+2=> 83+8=> 4+4= 
5+ 5= You see, Billy Boy did 
not like number facts and so he 
seldom paid attention. 

Miss Hill passed the paper and 
everyone began to write; that is, 
everyone except Billy Boy. “T’ll 
never get those old numbers 
right,” he grumbled to himself. 
He looked at Betty Ann sitting 
in front of him. Betty Ann always 
knew the answers. It would be so 
easy to look at her paper and— 

“IT don’t think you ought to 
copy Betty Ann’s paper,” said a 
tiny voice. “That isn’t playing 

Billy Boy jumped. Then he saw 
a tiny elf sitting on his desk. He 
was dressed all in green with a 
tiny red feather in his cap. 

. “Who are you?” asked Billy 
OY. 


“I don’t think you ought to copy Betty Ann’s paper,” said a tiny voice. 
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“T am Green Elf,” said the little 
elf. “I’ve come to help you, but 
you must play fair.” 

“How did you know I wanted 
to copy Betty Ann’s paper?” said 
Billy Boy. 

“Oh, I know everything,” said 
Green Elf. “That’s why I help 
boys and girls to do things the 
right way so that they can grow 
up to be good Americans. Now 
let’s do these number facts. 
They’re not hard at all.” 

Billy Boy took his pencil and 
wrote 1+-1=— on his paper. 
Green Elf began, “How many 
hands have you, Billy Boy?” 

“Why, two, of course,” said 
Billy Boy. “Everyone knows 
that.” 

“How many right hands have 
you?” Green Elf went on. 

“One,” said Billy Boy. 

“How many left hands have 
you?” 

“One,” said Billy Boy again. 
“Why do you ask me that?” 

“If you have one right hand 
and one left hand,” said Green 
Elf, “how many hands does that 
make?” 

“Two,” said Billy Boy. “Oh, 
Green Elf, that’s the answer I 
need, One and one are two.” 

“Now,” said Green Elf. “You 
have a little puppy at home, 
haven’t you?” 
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Billy Boy and the Green Elf 


“Yes,” said Billy Boy. 

“How many hands has your 
puppy ?” 

“Puppies don’t have hands,” 
laughed Billy Boy softly. “Pup- 
pies have four feet.” 

“Oh,” said Green Elf. “I forgot 
that.” 

Billy Boy went on. ‘They have 
two front feet and two hind feet. 
Why, Green Elf! That’s the an- 
swer to the next number fact. 
Two front feet and two hind feet 
make four feet.” Billy Boy wrote 
2+2=—4. 

“Let’s go on,” said Green Elf. 
he 

Billy Boy thought for a minute. 
“That’s hard,” he said. 

“No, it isn’t,” said Green Elf. 
*‘Look around the room for a min- 
ute. Perhaps you’ll find something 
to help you.” 

Billy Boy looked around the 
room. Then he looked at the ceil- 
ing. There he saw two rows of 
lights. There were three lights in 
each row. Billy Boy counted them. 
“There are six lights, Green Elf,” 
he said. “There are three in the 
first row and three in the second 
row. Why, Green Elf! I’ve done 
the third number fact. Three 
lights and three lights make six 
lights.” Billy Boy quickly wrote 
it on his paper. 

“Good boy,” said Green Elf. 

“T know the next one,” said 
Billy Boy excitedly. “I have eight 
marbles in my pocket. I had four 
in my pocket this morning and | 
won four from Peter.” Billy Boy 
wrote 4+ 4=—8. 

“That’s fine!” said Green Elf. 
“Now, let’s do the last one.” 

“T think I can do that one all by 
myself, too,’ said Billy Boy. “I 
have five fingers on my right hand 
and five fingers on my left. I know 
I have 10 fingers in all, so five and 
five must be 10.” 


“Billy Boy gets a big 100 on his 
paper today,” said Miss Hill later 
that morning. “I’m so proud of 
Billy Boy that I am going to hang 
up his paper for everyone to see.”’ 

“Thank you for helping me to 
play fair, Green Elf,” said Billy 
Boy softly. 

“T’ll come again some time,” 
said Green Elf. Then he turned 
a somersault, hopped on a sun- 
beam that lay on Billy Boy’s desk, 
and sailed out of the window. 
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The Wee Wee Owl 


HELEN BOYD 


One fine bright day Mrs. 
Grey Owl, who kept the best 
bakery shop in Animal land, sat 
in her cozy kitchen reading Wee 
Wee Owl a story. 

“T like that last one you read 
best of all,” remarked Wee Wee 
Owl. “I wish that I could do good 
deeds like that every single day.” 

“You keep your eyes wide open 
and you'll find plenty of good 
deeds to do,” was her mother’s 
prompt reply but that was all she 
had time to say, because just then 
ting-a-ling-a-ling went the bell in 
the small Bakery Shoppe. 

Mrs. Grey Owl jumped to her 
feet in a businesslike way. 

“A customer, I declare,” and 
she bustled in to see who it was, 
while Wee Wee Owl trailed close 
behind. 

“Good morning, Mrs. White 
Hen and may I ask your pleas- 
ure?’ Mrs. Grey Owl smiled and 
nodded very engagingly. 

“I wish to place my order for 
a birthday cake. It must be the 
best birthday cake you’ve ever 
made, delivered Thursday,” Mrs. 
White Hen snapped out quick and 
short like. 

“Somebody having a birthday 
at your house, Mrs. White Hen?” 
Mrs. Grey Owl said pleasantly, as 
she wrote down the order, ONE 
BIRTHDAY CAKE FOR MRS. 
WHITE HEN—THURSDAY. 

“Not at all—not at all,” Mrs. 
White Hen replied peevishly. 
“Can’t a body have a birthday 
cake without having a birthday— 
and whatever you do don’t forget 
to put ‘happy returns of the day’ 
on it,” and with that she flounced 
out of the door. 

“Hoity, toity, and my gracious 
goodness to me,” murmured Mrs. 
Grey Owl. “She used to be kind- 
ness itself, but such a change has 
come over her ever since she’s had 
that silly quarrel with Mrs. 
Brown Goose.” 

“Mama Owl, please tell me 
what it was all about?” ques- 
tioned Wee Wee Owl curiously. 

“It was so foolish that I hardly 
like to tell you,” chuckled Mrs. 
Grey Owl. “Such dear friends that 
they were, always going to mar- 
ket together, and nearly every 
day stopping by to visit with one 
another. Only one afternoon Mrs. 
White Hen, not meaning any 
offence, told Mrs. Brown Goose 
that her coat looked dusty and 


that a good brushing wouldn’t 
hurt it any. It must have been one 
of Mrs. Brown Goose’s off days, 
for she flew into a rage and or- 
dered Mrs. White Hen from the 
house. ’Tis a pity, too, because I 
know full well that they are both 
lonesome and want to be friends 
again.” 

Wee Wee Owl didn’t say a word 
to all of this, but anybody could 
see with half an eye that she was 
thinking mighty hard. 

On Thursday as Wee Wee 
Owl was walking along Dovetail 
Street, she saw Mrs. Brown Goose 
sitting on her porch rocking back 
and forth. 

“Good day to you, Mrs. Brown 
Goose,” Wee Wee Owl greeted her 
politely. 

“It’s not a good day to me but 
a bad day,” and the tears started 
to run down Mrs. Brown Goose’s 
face. “Here it is my birthday and 
not even a sign of a birthday 
cake.” 

“Ts it really your birthday, dear 
Mrs. Brown Goose?’ Wee Wee 
Owl questioned, looking quite dis- 
tressed. 

“Yes it is—and what does a 
birthday call for but a birthday 
cake with ‘Happy returns of the 
day’ on it?” At the very thought 
of it, Mrs. Brown Goose’s tears 
flowed faster than ever. 

“T know of a certain party who 
wants a birthday cake and it isn’t 
even her birthday,” confided Wee 
Wee Owl mysteriously. 

“It isn’t fair—it isn’t fair,” 
Mrs. Brown Goose repeated over 
and over again in such mournful 
tones that Wee Wee Owl rose 
hurriedly and left, because she 
knew if she did stay another min- 
ute she would be crying, too. 

When she arrived home, Mrs. 
Grey Owl was all in a flutter. 

“My goodness, Wee Wee Owl, 
I’ve been wondering and wonder- 
ing where you could be..I want 
you to deliver Mrs. White Hen’s 
birthday cake to her.” 

“But Mama,” began Wee Wee 
Owl. 

“Not a word, not a word,” Mrs. 
Grey Owl handed her the box and 
gently pushed her down the steps. 

As Wee Wee Owl trotted down 
Dovetail Street, she couldn’t help 
thinking of how sad it was that 
poor Mrs. Brown Goose didn’t 
have a cake on her birthday. 
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Suddenly Wee Wee Owl’s face 
broke mto a broad grin which 
stretched from ear to ear. 

“Mama Owl told me if I’d only 
keep my eyes open I would find 
plenty of good deeds to do and if 
this isn’t a good deed for me to 
do, then my name isn’t Wee Wee 
Owl,’ so mused Wee Wee Owl to 
herself. 

“Mrs. White Hen doesn’t need 
a birthday cake because it isn’t 
her birthday, while Mrs. Brown 
Goose does need a birthday cake 
because it is her birthday—why, 
that’s simple.” 

Giggling softly to herself, she 
tapped on Mrs. Brown Goose’s 
door. 

“Come in,” called Mrs. Brown 
Goose, and her voice was chucked 
full and overflowing with sobs. 

“You don’t need to cry one 
more tear or sob one more sob, 
Mrs. Brown Goose,” announced 
Wee Wee Owl cheerfully, “for 
I’ve brought you the loveliest 
birthday cake you’ve ever had in 
all your life.” 

“You mean to tell me your 
mother made it for me?” gasped 
Mrs. Brown Goose in amazed de- 
light. 

Wee Wee Owl made no answer 
to this, but went on repeating 
didn’t Mrs. Brown Goose think 
that was the loveliest birthday 
cake she had ever seen. 

“Tt is that,” Mrs. Brown Goose 
heartily agreed with her. “Now 
you sit right down,” she said to 
Wee Wee Owl, “while I cut you a 
piece.” 

“No, no, I really couldn’t,”’ Wee 
Wee Owl edged towards the door. 
“Thank you just the same.” 


“If only I had someone to share 
it with me—a good friend for in- 
stance,” Mrs. Brown Goose spoke 
so wistfully that it almost broke 
Wee Wee Owl’s heart. 

Peering through the window, 
Wee Wee Owl caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. White Hen disappearing 
around the corner. 

“Excuse me, Mrs. Brown 
Goose,” Wee Wee Owl stammered. 
“T really must go.” 

Running as fast as she could, 
she managed to reach Mrs. White 
Hen’s side. 

“Mrs. White Hen,” she cried 
breathlessly. “Mrs. Brown Goose 
wants you to stop in and have 
some birthday cake with her.” 

Mrs. White Hen knitted her 
brows in a helpless way. 

“This has been the most upside 
down day that I’ve ever spent. I 
got the craziest, funniest notion 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Feather Tail" — The Living Fossil 


din upon a time Feather 
Tail, a tiny creature not as large 
as a squirrel lived in a little tree 
that grew beside a pond. This 
pond was part of a warm, 
swampy jungle around which 
ferns grew as tall as trees, and 
most of the animals were dino- 
saurs. The big, heavy dinosaurs 
just trampled around in the 
swamp and ate the juicy water 
plants. Some of these plant-eating 
dinosaurs were four times as big 
as the elephants we know today. 
And other dinosaurs were rather 
like long legged crocodiles, that 
chased the fat dinosaurs and ate 
them. But little Feather Tail lived 
in the tree tops and ate insects. 

Though she ventured to the 
ground now and then for a taste 
of the bananalike plants she some- 
times found, she did most of her 
hunting by running along the 
high branches, and catching bugs 
and worms and any mothlike fly- 
ing insects on which she could 
clap a paw. 

In her nest she fed her baby 
as a mother cat does her kittens, 
on warm milk. For Feather Tail 
.was the world’s first mammal. 
(At least, she and one other small 
squirrellike creature, Tupaia, 
were.) 

In time, the swamps dried up 
and there were no more water 
plants for the fat dinosaurs. And, 
large as they were, these great 
creatures did not have the brains 
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FEATHER -TAIL 
NOT AS LARGE AS 
A SQUIRREL 
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to go somewhere else. Or perhaps 
their legs were too short. Any- 
way, the time came when there 
were no more such dinosaurs, 
they had all starved to death. And 
today the men of science find 
their bones buried in the sands— 
and call them fossils. And of 
course the meat-eating dinosaurs 
could no longer catch the plant- 
eating dinosaurs, and we see 
them no more. But little Feather 
Tail (and Tupy) found a way to 
keep on. When tall trees grew in 
place of the tree ferns, they 
learned to climb the taller trees, 
where nothing could catch them. 
And when the weather grew 
colder, they grew warmer fur. 
Whatever came, they adapted 
themselves to that change, so they 
learned to survive. They had more 
brains than other creatures of 
that time, so long ago, and they 
used their brains. 
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They were really very good 
climbers because they had thumbs 
on their hands, and thumbs on 
their feet, and they could cling 
to the branches like monkeys. 
There were no monkeys at the 
time of the first Feather Tails. 
Monkeys came later, they were 
closely related to the Feather 
Tails, and like them in many 
ways, but more clever, just as hu- 
man beings are like monkeys in 
some ways, but more clever. We 
are all related. But that first little 
= Tail was the ancestor of 
us all. 


But though monkeys and other 
creatures are descended from 
Feather Tails, our boys overseas 
in the jungles of the Far East 
still see Feather Tails in the tree 
tops. These tiny fossil creatures 
still run along the branches after 
sundown catching insects as did 
their ever-so-great grandparents. 
And they still feed their babies, 
and go to sleep in their nests with 
the “feather” of their tails curled 
over their noses so the mosquitoes 
can’t get at them. Our boys see 
these living fossils living exactly 
as they did 60 million years ago. 


Though there are no real dino- 
saurs any more, we have croco- 
diles and Gila monsters and liz- 
ards and horned toads that re- 
mind us of those monsters of so 
many million years ago. But little 
Feather Tail remains the same. 
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The Speed Record 


My: This is a fast train!” 
exclaimed Ted. “It is a new 
streamlined train and it can 
travel 125 miles an hour!” 

“Some airplanes can _ travel 
faster than that!” declared Mary. 

“Yes, and I know something 
that we ride on that travels fast- 
er than the very swiftest air- 
plane!” exclaimed Frank. 

“Do you mean the 
asked Mary. 

“But we can’t ride on the 
wind,” Ted pointed out. 


wind ?”’ 
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Have you guessed what Frank 
had in mind? He meant the 
earth, which moves faster than 
you can even imagine. Every year 
it travels all the way around the 
sun. In doing this it travels at the 
great speed of almost 19 miles a 
second, or over 1000 miles a min- 
ute! Frank was certainly right 
that this speed is faster than an 
airplane can travel. 

But that is not all. Besides 
traveling around the sun, the 
earth turns on its axis every day, 


whirling at the rate of over a 
thousand miles an hour. 

Do you wonder why we do not 
feel this great speed of the earth? 
It is because we are on the earth 
and are traveling right along 
with it. The next time you are 
traveling in a car, a train, or an 
airplane, shut your eyes tightly 
and see if you seem to be moving 
very fast. You will discover that 
it is the things we see as we pass 
them that make us seem to be go- 
ing fast. 


Odd Habits of Crabs 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


I WISH I knew something 
about crabs, Daddy, because we 
are going to talk about them at 
school tomorrow. I know they live 
in the water, but that’s about all 
I do know.” 

“The crab family is a most in- 
teresting one. But you are wrong, 
Bobby, about crabs living in wa- 
ter only. There are many kinds of 
crabs that live on land entirely.” 

“T’m glad I found that out be- 
fore class. Tell me something 
about them, will you, Daddy?” 

“Well, Bobby, there is a funny 
little crab, a native of Florida, 
called the ‘fiddler’ crab. This 
crab has one claw about as long 
as his body and one short claw. 
He has a habit of squatting down 
and slowly waving this long claw 
back and forth in front of his 


face. He looks very much as if he 
were playing a violin and that’s 
how he got the name of ‘Fiddler.’ ”’ 

“Do you suppose he’s looking 
for a fight, Daddy, when he does 
that?” 

“No one seems to know why he 
does it. It’s just a guess that may- 
be it’s a danger signal or maybe 
he is only trying to show off to 
the lady crabs. He lives in mud 
and the ooze of creeks and 
swamps, and feeds on whatever 
comes his way. 

“There’s another crab family 
that lives in Florida, too. They are 
little fellows two or three inches 
long, and are land crabs. One of 
their activities is climbing fruit 
trees for the purpose of eating the 
fruit. Their bodies are soft and 
they need the protection of a 


shell. They hunt around until they 
find one that has been abandoned 
and take possession of it. Observ- 
ers say it is fun to watch them 
investigate a shell before moving 
in. They make sure by lifting it 
with the front claws that it’s not 
too heavy and investigate further 
to be sure it’s entirely empty. 
When they’ve decided that it’s all 
right they enter it very quickly. 
They back into it all the time 
holding onto the shell they are 
leaving until absolutely sure the 
new shell is O.K. As soon as they 
outgrow a shell the hunt is on for 
another and larger shell.” 

“Pretty smart, I’ll say,” Bob 
broke in. 

“Yes, indeed, and when two 
crabs want the same shell at the 
same time there is a battle royal 
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until one gains possession of the 
shell. The unsuccessful combatant 
then goes along about his business 
yo ae another shell for him- 
self.” 

“There are large crabs, too, 
aren’t there, Daddy?’ 

“Yes, indeed there are. The 
largest of the crab family live in 
West Africa. They are really 
fierce animals with huge claws 
that tear up food very rapidly. 
They have big eyes that are set 
on the ends of what look like long 
weed stalks. These crabs live far 
away from the water under stones 
or in hollows. 

“These crabs do astonishing 
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things. They visit the sea during 
the breeding season. It is said that 
on some certain day in the spring 
of the year they leave their hiding 
places and suddenly start for the 
sea. Sometimes there are millions 
of them in one colony. The males 
lead. Sometimes the procession is 
a mile long and a hundred feet 
wide. They are determined crea- 
tures, too, because when they once 
start on this migration nothing 
stops them. They travel in a per- 
fectly straight line. If a house 
happens to be in their path they 
go right on through the house; in 
one door or window and out of an- 
other. When they reach the water 


they lay their eggs and imme- 
diately start on the homeward 
trek to their inland retreats. 
When this migration is over they 
immediately shed their shells.” 

“Wouldn’t it be fun to see them 
on their way to the sea!” said 
Bob. “What do they live on?” 

“They are not very particular 
what they eat,” answered Daddy. 
“Anything they can tear with 
their powerful claws. A pair of 
boots or a blanket or almost any 
household goods, and, of course, 
all kinds of food—bread, meat, 
boiled rice, anything goes.” 

“Thanks, Daddy, I’ll have a lot 
to tell about crabs at school.” 


Beetles with Gemlike Garments 
Are the Wood Borers 


I WISH you might have been 
with me today when I went into 
the great wide woods for an au- 
tumn stroll! The pine trees were 
so fresh and the leaves from the 
deciduous trees looked so beauti- 
ful in their browns, yellows and 
reds as they toppled down from 
their perches up in the trees, but 
the one thing I wish most for you 
to have seen was the entrancingly 
beautiful carvings I found on the 
trunk of an old pine tree. I had 
been strolling along for some time 
when suddenly I came to a big 
tree that had great pieces of its 
bark torn from the trunk. “A 
bear after grubs,” I said to myself 
as I stopped and examined the 
tree trunk where the bark had 
been removed and there I found 
the intricate carvings. Sharp- 
jawed hkeetle grubs had made 
shallow burrows, galleries and 
chambers in the pine wood, cov- 
ering a space of more than sever- 
al feet square. The delicate lines 
would put to shame the carving 
efforts of man! I squatted by the 
side of the old tree and examined 
the lines and the while I retold 
to myself the life cycle of this lit- 
tle carver. 

In the springtime the mother 
beetle of this kind, whose shield 
wings are often of the most bril- 
liant metallic green, lays her eggs 
in a crevice in the bark. Later-the 
eggs hatch and out comes the flat- 
headed grubs. The little grub is 
hungry when it comes from the 
egg and very soon it bores into 
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the soft sapwood, that is, the out- 
side wood growth of the tree, 
where it eats wood and grows 
strong in not only body but in 
chiseling jaw strength. As its 
body grows bigger and stronger 
and its chiselers ever stronger 
and stronger it bores farther and 
farther about under the bark, 
making its lovely trail or mark of 
its life. After working at its carv- 
ings several months it begins to 
get tired of work and _ instinct 
asks it to spin a nice soft bed of 
the chips it made and to crawl 
into this bed and take a long, long 
sleep and rest. This it does and 
when it has slept many, many 
weeks it awakens in the spring 
and it has changed into a lovely 
beetle. It then makes its way out 
through the bark and into the 
light and sunshine where it finds 
other beetles of its own kind and 
it then plays about in the fresh 
air with them. 

I now turned towards home. I 
took a path that led through my 


old orchard. An orchard is always | 


such a pleasant spot the year 


round since in the spring when - 


the blossom buds are pushing out 
we are always watching to see the 


first pink and white petals. Later - 


when the leaves push out we can 
smell the freshness of them and 
then when the fruit comes we are 
so anxious for a luscious taste! 
In my orchard are not only apple 
and peach trees but blackberry 
creepers and raspberry vines, 
and being a warm climate oft- 


Metallic Wood Borer 


times apples, usually not very 
good ones, hang on the trees al! 
winter but I found there were 
even some nice ones yet on a fav- 
orite lovely tree of mine. I 
stopped to pick them. As I was 
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about to pass on I noticed there 
were a great many little round 
holes in the bark of this tree and 
I at once realized that some of 
those lovely gorgeously-colored 
metallic-hued mother beetles that 
flaunt from under their wings, 
pretty green abdomens, had been 
at the tree. They had laid eggs in 
niches in the bark during the 
spring. The eggs hatched into 
grubs... hungry grubs that bored 
into the sapwood and ate their 
chips as they went. In examining 
the bark I decided that not only 
the mother of the flat-headed grub 
had been at my tree but the kind 
that makes the round-headed 
grub also. Both these kind of 
grubs bore on and on through the 
tender sapwood and far into the 
heartwood. In the fall, instinct 
tells the flat-headed kind to turn 
round and bore almost out. This it 
does and when it comes to the 
bark again here it weaves a soft 
nest bed of wood fiber in which to 
take a sleep during which time it 
will change into a beetle again. 
The round-headed grub, however, 
is not ready for returning to the 
beetle form again until three 
years have elapsed, then it, too, 
comes out a lovely beetle, but 
quite different in color from the 
other kind. This beetle has two 


creamy stripes along its brown 
back from mouth to tail. 

As I was thinking how interest- 
ing all these things were I 
reached the place of the vines and 
I recalled there had not been the 
usual amount of fruit on them 
that summer, and I soon discov- 
ered that the vines were infected 
with great knotty galls in which 
at that very moment the grubs of 
the red-necked cane-borer kind of 
beetle were sleeping. These grubs 
had taken the strength from my 
vines and they could not feed the 
grubs and bear fruit. I passed on 
only to find that even the peach 
trees had been visited by beetles. 
The beetle that enjoys boring into 
the peach tree has wings the color 
of hammered, burnished copper, 
beautiful to see! 

It began to rain as I entered my 
home after this stroll and I was 
glad to bask before the open fire- 
place and watch the flames flicker 
and fall as I mused over the bee- 
tles. Soon I reached for my note- 
book and jotted down some lines 
about the beetle insects which 
I shall give you here. 


The Conifer Beetles 


We love our homes in the forest 
deep 


Where the pine in glory stands, 
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Through bark and wood if only 
we can creep 
And chisel a home in its strands. 


How we work and chisel without 
regret 

For the wood’s our flowery lea, 

And we chisel and chisel through 
long, long days, 

In the wood of an old pine tree. 


We have cousins now in strange 
forms, too, 

And the joys of life are here; 

New kinds have come, and the old 
ones true 

Do live without any fear. 


Oh, the birds may sing in the 
clouds of spring, 

And the bees in the scented leas, 

But we’re happy in the shade, 
where we all have made, 

Homes in lovely big trees. 


Much is known about beetles, 
and as years go by we are learn- 
ing yet more and more of these 
wonderful insects. Not long ago a 
professor in whose home a cer- 
tain bookcase had been over forty 
years, found in that wood a pupa 
of a certain kind of beetle, where 
it had been entombed all those 
years, yet when released it came 
out as a beetle into the sunshine. 


BEAVERS 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 


Perhaps you never 
Really knew 

All the things 

We Beavers do: 


With our chisel teeth 
We cut down trees, 
Almost as quickly 
As you can sneeze: 


We push great logs 
Into mid-stream, 

And go back and forth 
Like a submarine: 


Under the water 
In darkness of night, 
We build our houses 


AND WE BUILD THEM 
RIGHT: 


We move heavy stones 

By using our tails, 

We carry mud in our arms 
And we don’t need pails: 


Some people call us 
Lumber-jacks 

As we build our houses 
Without nails—or tacks. 
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The Very Foxy Fox 


GARALD LAGARD 


Wrarzre would you rather 
be,” Linnet questioned her broth- 
er, “than in the woods in Oc- 
tober ?”’ 

Perry looked up. George, Mr. 
Shoemaker’s dog, looked up. Perry 
said, “No place.” And George 
barked an agreeable bark. They all 
thought the woods a nice place in 
which to be. 

taking George’s shoes off,” 
Perry said. “George would like to 
dig.” 

“All dogs like to dig,’’ Linnet 
said doubtfully. “But, would Mr. 
Shoemaker like you to take off 
George’s shoes? He is very proud 
of George wearing them.” 

“Look,” Perry said firmly, 
“George is sniffing at a hole in the 
ground. He’s going to dig, shoes, 
or no shoes. And Mr. Shoemaker 
wouldn’t want George’s shoes 
scratched up.” 


George sniffed at the hole, whin- 
ing excitedly as Perry removed 
first one shoe, then another, and 
another, and another, until all 
four of George’s feet were bare 
to the toenails. Then he began 
to dig in natural dog-fashion— 
throwing dirt in every direction. 
He nosed about in the hole, 
sneezed loudly. 

“He’s digging himself a fox- 
hole,” Perry said. “A foxhole like 
the soldiers dig to hide in.” 
Perry patted George’s back. ““He’s 
a fine digger.” 

“Why would George want to 
hide?” Linnet asked doubtfully. 

“Why?’ Perry asked in sur- 
prise. ““He wants to hide from the 
enemy !” 

“Pooh! Linnet said scornfully. 
“George hasn’t got an enemy. 
Everybody likes George.” 

“George is digging a foxhole,” 
Perry insisted. And as Perry ar- 
gued, George dug faster and fast- 
er, the dirt flew higher and higher, 
the hole grew deeper and deeper, 
and George became more and 
more excited. Then suddenly he 
gave a sharp yelp, reared up on 
his hind legs and fell backwards 
against Perry. George was a big 
dog, and Perry fell down. Linnet 
fell down, too, with Perry and 
George on top of her. Something 
came out of the hole, throwing dirt 
over all three of them, and ran 
away into the woods. 


“See?” Perry exclaimed, hold- 
ing onto George with both hands. 
“Didn’t I tell you George was dig- 
ging a foxhole? Only the fox dug 
it first.” 

George barked hoarsely and 
struggled with Perry to get free 
and chase the fox. Linnet rolled 
free from both of them, and got 
to her feet, tearful and fright- 
ened. Mr. Shoemaker came run- 
ning, his long, thin legs moving 
at a great rate of speed. He had 
been peacefully looking through 
his field glasses at birds in the 
trees. Now Perry and George were 
rolling over and over in all the 
loose dirt George had dug from the 
foxhole, and George was barking 
wildly, and Perry was shouting 
for him to be still. 

“Whatever is the matter?” Mr. 
Shoemaker panted. 

“See George’s poor nose!’’ Lin- 
net cried. “A fox bit it.” 

“And George wants to chase the 
fox!” Perry cried. 

“Oh,” Mr. Shoemaker said with 
relief, “is that all. Well, let George 
chase the fox. He’ll never catch 
him, anyway. But the exercise will 
be good for him. George is getting 
too fat.” 

So Perry loosened his tight hold 
on George’s collar, and the dog 
bounded away, barking like a 
half-dozen dogs in his excitement. 
He disappeared into the woods in 
the direction the fox had gone, 
and his barks grew fainter and 
fainter as he ran deeper into the 
thick timber. Then they no longer 
heard him at all. 

“He’s gone,” Perry said un- 
easily. ““Maybe he won’t be able 
to find his way back. Maybe he'll 
stay lost in the woods forever. And 
he doesn’t have his shoes on.” 

“If you hadn’t taken them off,” 
Linnet scolded, “this wouldn’t 
have happened.”’ 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Shoe- 
maker. ‘‘George has to have some 
fun. And so does the fox.” 

“T don’t see,” Linnet said, “how 
it could be fun for the fox, being 
chased by a great big dog like 
George. George could eat him in 
one bite.” 


“Ho, ho!’ Mr. Shoemaker 
laughed. “George won’t get any 
closer to the fox than the fox 
wants him to. He’ll put up with 
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George just so bong, then he’ll lose 
him.”’ 

Linnet still looked doubtful. 
“How will the fox lose him?’ she 
asked. “George will be able to 
smell his tracks, won’t he?” 

Mr. Shoemaker grinned. “Of 
course,” he said, “if the fox 
doesn’t go through water. If 
George begins to bore him, he will 
simply jump in the creek, stay in 
it for a few hundred feet either up 
or down stream, and poor George 
will go completely out of his mind 
trying to figure it out. You see,” 
Mr. Shoemaker went on, “George 
has run this fox before, but he 
never learns.” 

“Some of the stories you hear 
about foxes,’”’ Mr. Shoemaker con- 
tinued, “are hard to believe. They 
will pretend to be lame, and limp 
up to a flock of birds, pretending 
that every step hurts so they can 
hardly bear it, whining their mis- 
ery so the birds believe they can’t 
possibly be in any danger from 
such a miserable fox. But those 
foxes get well in sucha hurry that 
all the birds don’t get off the 
ground.” 

At that moment George’s barks 
grew louder and louder, until he 
was near enough so that they 
could tell his barks were unhappy 
ones. Mr. Shoemaker nodded 
wisely. 

“He’s lost the fox,” he said. 
“He'll be back with us in a min- 
ute.”’ 

And soon they saw George re- 
turning in a weary trot. His 
tongue hung from the side of his 
mouth, and he looked very sheep- 
ish. He dropped to the ground 
with a sigh. 

“Shame on you!” Linnet 
scolded. 


George beat his tail a couple 
of times on the ground, his eyes 
closed. 

“George,” Perry said, “come, 
get your shoes on.” 

George raised his head, then he 
got to his feet and walked over to 
sniff at the hole where the fox had 
been. Suddenly his ears pricked 
up, he rubbed his nose over the 
dirt. He pawed it, then sniffed 
again. Then he began to dig, and 
the dirt flew everywhere. 

Mr. Shoemaker laughed. “Silly 
old George,” he exclaimed. “He 
smells where the fox was, and he’s 
already forgotten he isn’t there 
any more.” 

George dug furiously. The hole 
grew deeper, and Linnet, Perry, 
and Mr. Shoemaker laughed at 
silly old George. But George did 
not care: he went on making the 
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dirt fly. The hole grew deep, and 
George’s forequarters and head 
were out of sight, and his tail 
waved in a circle. 

“Yipe!” yelped George sudden- 
ly, and he reared out of the hole. 
As before, he reared into Perry, 
and Perry fell down. And Linnet 
jumped up and down, shrieking. 
And Mr. Shoemaker looked sur- 
prised, while a fox leaped from 
the hole and ran away into the 
woods. 


“Who would have thought,” Mr. 
Shoemaker mumbled, “there would 
be another fox in that hole?’ He 
held onto George’s collar, and 
looked anxiously at his nose which 
had another bite on it. “It must 
be the mate of the first fox. He ran 
away to lead George away from 
her.” 

“But he couldn’t fool George,” 
Perry said proudly. And George 
thumped his tail on the ground to 
show he agreed. 
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MARGUERITE GODE 


Fun and hilarity, 


Nobody sober, 
Laughter runs riotous 
When it’s October. 


Trees Patch Their Wounds 


kL was a warm summer day. 
Dick and his father were walking 
through the beautiful grove that 
surrounded their country home. 

“T wonder what happened to 
this tree?’ Dick stopped to ex- 

amine the big bare spot on the 
side of a tall elm. 

“That’s a scar, Dick, made by 
an injury to the tree and nature 
hasn’t finished her job of healing 
yet.” 

“Do you mean, Dad, that the 
bark will grow again on this bare 
place?” 

“Yes, if the tree lives long 
enough that spot will be covered 
with bark, but there will always 
be a scar. A tree really has a 
struggle to get its food and adjust 
itself to the many handicaps it 
encounters.” 

“T always thought a tree got its 
food through the roots. That 
seems simple enough,” said Dick. 

“Yes, but that’s not always so 
simple. Sometimes wind or water 
washes away the ground around 
the roots and the tree must send 
out new roots to go deeper into 
the ground.” 

“Many other things also hap- 
pen to trees,” Dick’s Dad con- 
tinued. “Sometimes the trunk it- 
self is injured as in the case of 
this elm. As you know, there are 
four main parts to the trunk of a 
tree. The bark, of course, is the 
outside protection. Just under the 
bark is the cambium layer. Be- 
neath that is the sapwood, and the 
very inside of the trunk is appro- 
priately called heartwood. The 
heartwood does not grow: its use 
is support to the trunk and its 
branches. 

“The cambium layer is the only 
part of the trunk that is actually 
alive. All of the sap or food taken 
up by the roots goes to the leaves 
through the sapwood. After the 
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leaves digest it, it then comes back 
to all parts of the tree through 
the cambium layer and builds 
new tissues. Each year a new 
cambium layer is formed and 
the old layer becomes sapwood. If 
the heartwood becomes rotten or 
eaten away the tree is that much 
weaker.” 

“Dad, you said nature heals an 
injury to a tree. How does that 
happen?” 

“Well, Dick, although the cam- 
bium layer is destroyed when the 
tree is injured it immediately be- 
gins growing over the scar. This 
is nature’s way to prevent water 
from getting into the heartwood 
of the tree. The bark then forms 
over the new cambium layer for 
protection and eventually the two 
sides of the cambium layer will 
meet and close over the wound.” 

“What happens if the heart- 
wood gets wet?’ Curiously Dick 
fingered the scarred tree. 

“The heartwood can get wet, 
Dick, and does but if too much 
water soaks into the wood it be- 
gins to rot, then insects and some- 


times smal] animals make their 
homes in the soft wood and that 
part of the tree will never heal.” 

“How long does it take a tree 
wound to heal, Dad? This scar 
looks like it’s awfully old.” 

“T happen to know about the 
wound in that tree, Dick. About 
ten years ago when this tree was 
much smaller, a car ran into it 
tearing off the bark and injuring 
the cambium layer.” 

“If that injury is ten years old 
why hasn’t moisture got into it 
by now?” Dick was very much in 
earnest. 

“That’s where the tree doctor 
comes in. The heartwood of this 
tree was immediately painted 
over with a heavy coat of paint to 
keep out the moisture, and to give 
nature time to heal the wound. 
Then too this tree had a better 
chance of healing because an in- 
jury on the side of a tree is less 
likely to collect water than an in- 
jury on some horizontal surface 
which might hold the rain more 
easily. 

“Just as the experiences of life 
mark a man’s face and character, 
so a tree carries through life the 
marks of its experiences. It’s fun 
to walk through the woods and 
try to find out the story of each 
tree. Here, Dick, are two trees 
grown together. That happened 
when the trees were small. The 
wind rubbed them together, tak- 
ing off the bark. Then the cam- 
bium layer of each tree grew on to 
that of its neighbor. That is called 
a natural graft.” 

“IT suppose every scar or lump 
on a tree has a story behind it,” 
mused Dick. 

“You are right about that, 
Dick, and some day soon we'll 
take a walk among the trees and 
talk over the many storiés shown 
by their tell-tale scars.” 
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EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 


EBENEZER COTTONTAIL GIVES ADVICE 


Oh, what a beautiful morning it is 

The sky is as blue as a china dish, 

And the pool at the close of the woodland path 
Sparkles with silver of little fish. 

The ground is a rainbow of colored leaves 

That have tired of riding an autumn breeze, 

And soft like the echo of summer rain 

Brown nuts come pattering down from the trees. 
“T’m very glad,” Ebenezer said, 

“For my two bright eyes, so that I can see 

The beautiful world in which I live. 

Yes, I am as thankful as I can be, 

And Ill guard them well so they’ll serve me long, 
For without them life would be dark indeed.” 
Take a rabbit’s advice which is wise and good, 
And to the following rules give heed. 


Always protect your eyes from eyestrain. 

Wear dark glasses to protect your eyes from excessive sunlight. 

Do not sit or stand facing a direct light. When reading, light should come from 
the side or rear. 

Be certain light is strong enough for reading or doing fine work. 

Wear glasses willingly if they are needed. 

If a particle of dust or dirt lodges in your eye, have it removed immediately. 
Do not use your eyes if ill with a disease which temporarily weakens them. 
Wash your eyes occasionally with eyewash. 

Exercise your eyés by rolling. 

Close your eyes occasionally and give them a complete rest. 

Protect your eyes from careless injury in play or work. 


Questions to answer 
What happens to the eye of a snail if the eye is destroyed? 
Where are the eyes of a snail located? 
How do the eyes of a fly differ from ours? 
Do angleworms have eyes? 
When does an owl see better—day or night? 
Does a cat see well at night? 
When kittens and puppies are born, are their eyes open or shut? 
Are all eyes the same color? 
What is meant by pink eye? Why should children having pink eye be excluded 
from school? 
What color are your eyes? 
How can you be of service to blind people and help them enjoy the world in 
which we live? 


Some of the careless ways by which we might injure eyesight: 
Throwing sand at each other. 
Playing with sharp sticks. 
Throwing rocks or stones. 
Overtaxing our eyes. 
Being careless in opening umbrellas. 
(Name some others.) 
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The Poetry Corner 


FREIGHT TRAIN 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Puff, puff, puff, puff! 
Choo-choo-choo ! 

Hear the freight train rumble past 
See it passing through! 


See the fireman shovel coal 
Through an open door; 

See the engineer in front, 
Hear the engine roar! 


Big black wheels go round and 
round, 
See the big bell gleam; 
Puff, puff! Huff, chuff! 
See the clouds of steam. 


Roll, roll, roll, roll! 
Roll along the track, 
It will carry fruit away 
And carry autos back! 


AT HALLOWEEN 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


When night comes down at Hal- 
loween 
It casts a witching spell 
On all the things we see each day 
And know so very well. 


Our snowball bush becomes a bear 
That growls and makes us run, 
And vines that tap our window- 
panes 
Are goblins having fun. 


And when a little fleecy cloud 
Sails right across the moon, 

We're sure it is an ugly witch 
Out riding on her broom. 


And to shield ourselves from all 
The spirits at their play 
We dress in masks and costumes 
that 
Will frighten them away. 


HALLOWEEN SPOOKS 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Spooks and goblins, 
Witches and bats, 
Jack-o’-lanterns, 
Arched black cats, 


Hooting owls, 

And winds that shriek... 
Halloween 

Is at its peak! 


THE TREES’ PARTY 
GOWNS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


October gave a party 
For all the leafy trees, 
She sent the invitations out 
Upon a passing breeze. 


And when the trees received the 
news 


They quickly called Jack Frost 
To dress them up in party gowns, 
No matter what the cost. 


Immediately Jack Frost began 
To work both night and day, 


And soon he’d changed their sum- 
mer garb 


To costumes rich and gay. 


And when October saw her guests 
She smiled in great delight, 


Because their brightly colored 
gowns 


Made such a lovely sight. 


CLIMBING MORNING 
GLORIES 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Morning glories on a vine 
Like to climb and twist and twine. 


They greet the day all opened wide 
And suck the dewdrops all inside. 


They show their lovely shades of 
blue 


From morning till the day is 
through. 


Then when it’s time for setting 
sun; 


They close up, every single one. 


NOT EVEN ONCE! 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I’ve seen flowers of yellow, 
And flowers of white, 

Of purple, and orange, 
They’re beautifully bright! 


I’ve seen flowers of red, and 
Some flowers of blue, 

But never once seen, though 
A green one! Have you? 
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THE POPLAR 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The poplar’s a gossip 
With ten thousand tales, 
She whispers her secrets 
Through forests and dales. 


Just what is she saying? 
I really don’t know; 

But she tells all the breezes 
Whenever they blow! 


HERE IS A SECRET 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Here is a secret 
I’ll share with you, 
Don’t do what you like, 
But like what you do! 


You’ll find there’s a difference, 
So practice each day 

To like what youw’re doing, 
And do it that way! 


THE CHICKADEE 
MARION EVERETT HAYN 
When autumn winds begin to blow 

and over land and sea 


The birds start flying to the south, 
the little Chickadee, 


Home-loving, cheerful nesting 
bird of many forest-aisles, 

Will give no ear or any heed to 
speeding migrant’s wiles; 

But stays in winter where the 


spring and fall and summer 
hold 


Her as they held her father in the 
heat or in the cold. 


LOST DRESSES 
LOIS SNELLING 


The trees took off their dresses, 
And tossed them on the ground; 


And the wind blew them hither 
and yonder, 


Till they never could be found. 


So the trees stood cold and naked 


Till the spring came back once 
more, 

And brought them bright new 
dresses 


Like those they had before. 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERIGAN CHILDHOOD. 
Herc you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration, YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


Question: I am a rural school teacher. Just what 


part do you think children should play in opening 
exercises? 


ANSWER: I think even children of Grade I can 
have a definite prepared part in the morning ex- 
ercises, like the reading from the scriptures, the 
reading of a poem, the telling of a Health or Safety 
story. Many teachers divide the children into com- 
mittees who are responsible for the morning pro- 
grams throughout the year. 


Question: When do you think children should def- 
initely begin letter writmg? 


ANSWER: I suppose the writing of the simple 
business letter and social letter begins in Grade 
III. But there is a definite lead to this art in Grades 
I and II when children write simple invitations and 
greeting card messages to their parents, friends 
and teachers. 


Question: What do you mean by a “Things of In- 
terest Period” in language? You often refer to it 
in your articles. 


ANSWER: I mean a peried when the children 
definitely discuss the thing or things in which they 
are interested. For instance: 

Mary—A book I have read 
John—A movie I like 
Susie—A stene I found, etc. 


Question: I am a third-grade teacher. Can you 
give me any help for a weather chart to be de- 
veloped by a third-grade class? 


ANSWER: I think it is a fine idea for children to 
keep interested in the weather. The following items 
I should suggest for a weather record to be kept 
for one week. 

Date: Use numbers to show month, day, year. 

Hour: Record the exact time at which you see 
the kind of weather which you are reporting. 

Temperature: Use any one of these words— 
warm, hot, cool or cold, to tell temperature of the 
air. 

Wind Direction: The record must show where 
wind is coming from when you make the record. 
Use N (North), S (South), E (East), W (West), 
N.W. (Northwest), S.W. (Southwest), N.E. 
(Northeast), S.E. (Southeast). 

Wind Velocity: Use the following words for 
recording the wind—hard, gentle, gusty. If there 
is no wind, write none. 

Sky: Words to describe, clear, cloudy, partly 
cloudy, overcast. 

Precipitation: This records any rain, mist, fog, 
snow, sleet or hail in air. 


GROUND freely. 


Here is a sample of one day’s weather recording : 


Wind Wind 
Direction 


Temperature 
arm 


Hour Velocity 
8:45 A.M Gentle 
Precipitation 

None 


Date 

Oct. 10-16-44 
Sky 

Clear 


For further helps on keeping of weather charts, 
I would refer you to an excellent book for children, 
The Community Where I live, Mary Lusk Pierce, 
Allyn & Bacon. 


Question: Do you think children should take up 
the study of the Indians in the second or the third 
grade? 


ANSWER: It really does not matter. Many courses 
in Social Studies recommend in Grade II the study 
of the child’s own community and in Grade III, the 
study of other peoples. Of course, in certain parts 
of the country, the study of the Indians constitutes 
the child’s own environment. If you are the teacher 
of a rural school, or have second and third grades 
in your room, both grades might combine for the 
study of the Indians. The only warning I might care 
to give is that the material taught in the third grade 
be alive and fresh and not hashed over materia! 
from Grade II. 


Question: Would you include dramatization in a 
first- or second-grade program or only have it oc- 
casionally as it grows out of the reading? 


ANSWER: I should be inclined to call dramatiza- 
tion a very essential phase of primary work and 
would not only correlate it with reading but with 
language, social studies, science, safety, in fact, 
with almost the entire school program. 


Question: Can you recommend an encyclopedia 
for my fourth, fifth and sixth grades? 


ANSWER: I’d like to offer two suggestions here. 
(1) Compton’s Jr. Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E. 
Compton Bldg., 100 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 
Britannica, Jr. Encyclopedia, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc., 3301 Arthington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Question: Do you think the real aim of storytell- 
ing is pleasure, instruction or ethics? 


ANSWER: I might say all three. I contend that 
storytelling is a work of art, emphasizing for 
pleasure first. If a story is thoroughly enjoyed and 
appreciated, the ethics and information gained from 
it, will follow. A storyteller who overemphasizes 
the ethics or morals, defeats her own aim. 
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THE WEE WEE OWL 
(Continued from page 51) 


in my head that I ordered a birth- 
day cake. Now what, pray tell, 
would I be doing with a birthday 
cake if it isn’t my birthday?” 

“Indeed I couldn’t say,’ Wee 
Wee Owl laughed gaily. 

A short time later she went 
back and peeked into Mrs. Brown 
Goose’s front room. There sure 
enough was Mrs. White Hen and 
Mrs. Brown Goose eating birth- 
day cake together, just as friend- 
ly and cozy as you please. 

“Mamma Owl, what do you 
think,” exclaimed Wee Wee Owl 
in great excitement, bursting in 
on her mother, who was busily 
stirring up a carrot pudding. 

“T think you have taken a long 
time to deliver one birthday 
cake,” said Mrs. Grey Owl, pre- 
tending to be very angry; but she 
had a twinkle in her eye. “I want 
you to crack these nuts for me. 
Mrs. Squee Squirrel wants this 
pudding and wants it in a hurry.” 

“Yes, Mama Owl,” answered 
Wee Wee Owl obediently. “But 
first of all I must tell you some- 
thing. I kept my eyes wide open 
and I did two good deeds all in 
one day.” 

“Just as I told you,’”’ Mrs. Grey 
Owl seemed well pleased, “and 
what were they, little one?”’ 


Mirror Magic 
(See Page 40) 


When designing borders, cor- 
ners and single symmetrical mo- 
tifs, use a mirror as an aid to 
quick results. 

A—Here we see a motif which 
reaches across the entire page. 

B—This design shows a partial 
repeat. Small arrow marks point 
where repeat starts. 

C—tThis is a simple design of 
alternate repeats. The distance 
from C to the arrow is the origi- 
nal part of the design. 

D—tThis is a very plain little 
design of a repeated flower and 
leaf arrangement. 


E—Can you find where the re- 
peat starts in this border? 


Original motifs may be made in 
crayon, water colors or cut paper 
combinations. It would be well to 
color these borders to better 
understand the following direc- 
tions. 

Instead of painstakingly draw- 
ing a corner design to match a 
border, why not use a mirror to 


“Well, instead of giving the 
birthday cake to Mrs. White Hen 
I gave it to Mrs. Brown Goose,” 
Wee Wee Owl was talking fast 
and furious, for she wanted to get 
to the good part of her story be- 
fore her mama had a chance to 
scold. “You see, it was Mrs. 
Brown Goose’s birthday and not 
Mrs. White Hen’s.”’ Wee Wee Owl 
paused to take a long breath. 

“But,” Mrs. Grey Owl began. 

“Wait, mama—just wait until 
you hear the rest,” pleaded Wee 
Wee Owl. “It turned out perfectly 
b-e-a-u-t-i-f-u-l1 because when I 
gave the birthday cake to Mrs. 
Brown Goose she was very glad 
to get it, only she wanted to share 
it with a friend.” 


“Yes, yes, go on,” prompted 
Mrs. Grey Owl, who was now so 
interested that she forgot to stir 
up the pudding. 

“IT saw Mrs. White Hen and 
sent her to Mrs. Brown Goose’s, 
and the last I saw of them they 
were eating birthday cake togeth- 
er and are now as good friends as 
ever, so what do you think of it 
all?” questioned Wee Wee Owl 
just a little anxiously. 

“You didn’t let the grass grow 
under your feet, that’s what,” 
trilled Mrs. Grey Owl as she 
passed Wee Wee Owl an extra 
large dish of animal cracker soup. 


find a corner arrangement? Place 
a mirror over the border at 45 
degrees angle. 1, 2, 3 and 4 illus- 
trate various positions for reflec- 
tions. 

Slide the mirror along the bor- 
der. Dozens of possibilities will 
present themselves. 

Perhaps you will find one place 
that is satisfactory except for a 
queer development of leaves, 
stems or other small part. 

It is your privilege to alter, 
omit or add any part of the design 
in its reflected form to make the 
corner arrangement right. Re- 
member the mirror is only an aid 
to getting results. 

To draw upon paper what you 
see in the mirror (5), draw a line 
at the base of the mirror. 


6—Upon tissue paper, trace the 
border up to this line. Trace this 
much upon a clean piece of paper. 
Turn the tissue paper over, and 
trace the same arrangement, join- 
ing all parts carefully at the diag- 
onal line. 

7—Here we have a reflection 
made after step (6) is completed. 
If the design had been made for 


CLASSROOM 


ACTIVITIES 


for the 


PRIMARY, 


Intermediate, and Upper Grades 


are featured each month in 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Concrete ideas, projects, plans, 
usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, 
craft, project, and unit is espe- 
cially designed with activities 
teachers in mind. 


All material in Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES must be proved 
usable before it is accepted. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Note these helpful plans in the Octo- 
ber issue: 

“Jungle Indians”—unit with projects 
and correlated activities—6 pages. 
“Our Friends, the Squirrels”—nature 
unit with 1 project outlined—others 
suggested. 

Halloween Projects—suitable for even 
the youngest pupils. 

“The Ghost” — Halloween 
play. 

“Functional Picture Exhibits”—mak- 
ing the most of children’s art work— 


suggestions for every classroom 
teacher. 


Patriotic 


“Adobe Homes in Yuma Land”—inter- 
esting material for use with Indian 
unit—Southwest United States. 


“Halloween Spook” — poster story— 
cutouts to be made after reading or 
listening to the story. 
IN ADDITION there are many 
features of special interest to teach- 


ers no matter what grade they 
teach. 


REMEMBER — each issue con- 
tains similar amounts of valuable 
ideas. Every page is usable. 
A postcard addressed to us will bring 
free project material. Just say, “Please 
send me the free project material men- 
tioned in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Maga- 
zine.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Use this convenient order form 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES AC 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IIL 


C) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES, 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning 
with the current number), $3.00. If I am not 
satisfied, I may cancel within 10 days 
receipt of the first copy. 

0) I enclose 10c for a sample copy since I am 
oe with Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES. 


0 Please send me the free project material. 
a 


O)l enclose ....... OI shall 
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embroidery, or for painted tex- 
tile, this would make a lovely yoke 
for a blouse. 

8—This shows a _ reflection 
based on (7). It depends upon the 
location of the mirror whether 
you get a rectangle or a square 
arrangement. 

9—Holding the mirror at an 
angle over design (6) will also 
produce a square. Only opposite 
corners will be alike though, in- 
stead of all four corners being 
alike, as (8) produces. 


Primary Reading Seat 
Work and Primary 


Arithmetic Seat Work 
(See Pages 18 and 19) 


An interesting correlation be- 
tween reading and number work 
is presented in this issue. In the 
reading lesson we enumerate such 
simple tasks as children may do 
to help mother. For each day in 
the week we have listed a good 
deed. The remuneration for these 
deeds or tasks becomes a jolly 
little arithmetic lesson. 

Why not let the pupils create 
original situations or additional 
problems based on this idea? 
These may concern duties on a 
farm, duties of a clerk in a store, 
sales in a store, ete. 

The number work sheet is re- 
lated to the reading page in that 
it discloses how much Susie paid 
for the various things she bought 
at the store. The teacher may list 
on the blackboard additional 
problems in simple addition such 
as those given at the bottom of 
the page. Or this number work 
may be oral] drill in arithmetic. 


Health Poster 


(See Page 36) 

VEGETABLE WHEEL: Fold 
blue construction paper and cut 
eut pattern A on fold. Write or 
paste on letters, “Eat Vege- 
tables.” Cut circle B from yellow 
or white paper. Draw and color 
vegetables or cut from colored 


AMERICAN 


paper or cut from seed catalogue 
and paste around circle. 

Then with paper fastener fas- 
ten A over B at C. Wheel will then 
spin around showing vegetables 
in open space as illustrated. 

The children can play vegetable 
game by seeing who can name the 
vegetable first as it appears. Then 
they can also use the wheel for 
showing vegetables they have 
eaten that day or during the week. 


VEGETABLE POSTER: This 
may all be made from colored pa- 
pers using the patterns and add- 
ing more vegetables. 

Suggested colors: Brown wheel- 
barrow, red wheel, red letters, 
yellow background and several 
bright vegetables as orange, car- 
rot, green cabbage, red tomato, 
ete. 


Safety Poster 
(See Page 37) 


October is the month for bon- 
fires and burning leaves. It is a 


good month to practice fire safety. 


Name some ways in which we can 
be careful around fires. 

Color the poster: The little boy 
has a red sweater, hose and cap— 
the girl wears a brown sweater 
and shoes with a red skirt, hair 
bow and socks. The leaves are 
autumn colors of red, orange and 
yellow. The basket brown. Color 
the word ‘“‘never’’ red. Smoke is 
light grey with red and orange 
flames in the fire. Background 
yellow. Dark green grass. 


NATURBE’S RECIPE 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Mix green lacy leaves 
With blue from the skies, 
And gray of the dawn 
With the red sunrise. 


Mix gold of the moon 
With silver of stars, 
Then stir all together 
For bright happy hours! 


— THOUSANDS OF EMERGENCY VACANCIES — 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800-$2200; H.S. $2000-$3000 
FREE ENROLLMENT 


ROCKY MT. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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Manuscript Writing 
(From page 25) 


1. Have groups of children work 
at the blackboard with chalk. 
Rule lines 3 inches apart. 


2. Use crayons and manila paper 
folded in fourths the long way 
across. Use the folds as lines. 


3. Use a Laddie pencil (or one 
with a thick lead) and pencil 
paper 814 x 11 inches ruled the 
long way across with lines % 
inch apart. 


The material in this unit may 
well be divided and extended over 
a three-week period. Constant 
practice on beginning strokes is 
needed. Short, daily lessons are 
advisable. 


Sftional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery 8 
care centers. Children’s demonstration school and observa- 


nae. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
rses for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Writ 


e for 


National College of Educati 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 412M, 


EVANSTON, HLL. 


MILTON BRADLEY'S 
| Kindergarten and | 


Primary Materials | 
| 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
| REPRESENTATIV 


THE co. 


270-274 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 
| (Canadian Customers Only) | 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 
For over 35 years we have rep- 
resented Milton Bradley Company. 
A complete stock of their mer- 


chandise is carried in Kansas City 
at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 


LL 


CLAY MADE IN U.S-A. 
than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
456J Cream (Red) 

Price, per pound pkg., 35c 
456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 lb. ea., Cream, 


Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, Dark 
Brown Price, 40c 


Teachers, too, recommend 


for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. 

PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 


possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not Less HN 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 
ready for modeling when taken from the package. r : 
Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 


Order from your school supply dealer. ART SCHOOLS. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD.MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD (2), MASS. 
New York (16) :800 Fifth Ave., 


811S. Wabash Ave., Chicago (5) 
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Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


SEAT WorK THAT IS TIMELY — correlated to the Government's urgent request to save and conserve 
essential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 


Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text and outline design that a child can under- 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 


The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic- 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 

Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 

The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS’ SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 
An Easy Methed of Teaching Children to Tell Time 


Time- to Learn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under each 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 


time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other sheets bear clock dials on which the child 
draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
phases of telling time. 

Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child. 


Twelve sheets, size 9 x 114 inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY New York (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


Scheel Beal CHICAGO (5): 81! So. W 
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